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The  Fourth  public  Relations  Conference  of  the  Medical  Society  of 
the  State  of  North  Carolina  was  held  in  the  Cafe  Garden,  Hotel  Sir 
Walter,  in  Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  on  December  l4th,  1950.   The 
Conference  convened  at  2:15  p.m.  with  Dr.  Donald  B.  Koonce,  Chairman, 
Committee  on  public  Relations,  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  North 
Carolina,  presiding. 

■***■***■* 

DR„  KOONCE:   Gentlemen,  if  it  meets  with  your  approval, 
we'll  get  started.   I'm  quite  sure  a  lot  of  otners  are  coming  in,  but 
we  ve  waited  fifteen  minutes  now  and  I  think  we  ought  to  start  as  close 
on  time  as  possible  and  try  to  stick  to  our  schedule. 

This  is  the  Fourth  Annual  Public  Relations  Conference  of  the 
North  Carolina  State  Medical  Society.   We  had  the  first  one  for  organi- 
zational purposes.   The  second  was  on  formation,  organization,  and  dis- 
cussion of  public  relations  groups  of  the  medical  profession  on  national 
and  state  level.   Last  year  we  had  one  on  tne  basis  of  the  county  so- 
ciety level.   This  year,  through  Mr.  Roy  Cox's  perseverance  and  hard 
work,  we've  tried  to  have  a  meeting  in  which  we're  going  to  do  every- 
thing in  our  power  to  lift  the  iron  curtain.   It  has  been  impressed  on 
us  rather  strenuously  that  the  medical  profession  is  not  the  only  group 
in  the  United  States  today  faced  with  socialism,  and  we  feel  that  our 
fight  should  not  be  an  individual  fight.   Public  relations  isn't  some- 
thing that  we  invented.   In  fact,  we  were  the  last  group  that  I  know  of 
to  get  mixed  up  in  it,  and  we  felt  that  we  ought  to,  in  this  meeti- g 
open  up  our  public  relations  to  discussion  and  to  hear  from  other  men 
entirely  out  of  the  medical  profession,  from  the  businesses  of  the  in- 
dustrial world,  and  we've  tried  to  arrange  our  program  on  that  basis. 

Now  as  chairman  of  this  group,  I  promise  you  that  I'm  not  going 
to  make  a  lot  of  long  speeches  or  waste  time.   I  was  in  Cleveland  about 
a  week  ago  at  the  American  Medical  Association's  public  Relations  Con- 
ference, and  I  don't  know  how  many  meetings  I  sat  through,  but  in  each 
one,  the  chairman  got  up  and  said  the  important  thing  of  a  chairman 
was  to  be  brief  and  be  seated  but  it  took  him  a  half  hour  to  forty  - 
five  minutes  to  be  brief'  But  I'm  not  going  to  do  that.   I'm  going 
to  get  this  over  as  quickly  as  I  can,  my  part  of  it,  because  in  this 
meeting,  the  doctors  came  up  here  to  listen  and  not  talk  for  a  change 

Now  so  far  as  the  program  is  concerned,  the  first  thing  I'm  going 
to  do  is  to  cancel  this  roll  call  of  conferees.   In  the  first  place  it 
takes  up  a  lot  of  time.   We'll  have  them  as  they  register  and  there  are 
a  good  many  of  them  who  are  not  here  so  we'll  cancel  that.   I  have  one 
or  two  announcements  to  make,  which  I  will  repeat  later  on,  that  there 
is  a  room,  #1004  (one  of  our  speakers  can  tell  you.  He  went  to  the 
wrong  room,  #1006).   It's  been  changed  to  #1004,  Room  #1004.   If  any 
of  you  men  want  to  go  there  and  wash  up,  if  your  wives  are  here,  it's 
open  to  anybody  that  wants  to  use  it.   The  other  thing  is  that  there 
will  be  a  social  hour  at  6:30  in  the  main  ballroom  and  we'll  come  back 
here  for  the  banquet  tonight,  those  of  you  who  are  staying  over. 

Now  to  go  on  with  our  program  and  to  describe  a  little  bit  of 
what  we're  going  to  do,  first  of  all,  we're  going  to  have  our  four 
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speakers.  At  'lie  end  of  thai  ,  w<  I  -  have  a  short  question-and-answer 
period  of  about  fifteen  or  tw     ml  3,  in  w      lie  audience,  the 

group  out  here,  can  ask  questions  of  any  of  the  speakers  they  want  to. 
I'm  imposing  that  on  the  speakers ,  a  lot  of  it  without  their  knowledge 
and  probably  without  their  will,  but  I  think  there  may  be  a  good  many 
questions  we'll  want  to  ask,,   rhey're  up  here„  We  might  as  well  use 
them  as  much  as  we  can..  Following   :<   Little  question  period,  we'll 
have  a  showing  of  this  new  film,  "Here's  Health,"  which  was  shown  at 
the  Public  Relations  Conference       -land  and  is  a  remarkable  film, 
a  film  which  is  going  bo  be  shown  throughout  She  theatres.  This  Is 
not  a  medica]  film  only.     a  ■■    film  abou   ,■■-  liclne  which  will  be 
shown  In  the  public  theati    th         fcb  State.   Now  following 
that,  we'll  have  an  opei  dis  testions  that  you  want  bo 

bring  up  on  the  question  of  f  iblic  relations. 

Our  first  speaker  01         am  is  Mr.  William  H.  Meal  who  is 
Senior  Vice-President  3f  '*  -•      u     r  si     9  i  ir  tfinston- 

Salem.  Mr.  Neal  1b  a   natii  -  »J   •■■■  be  and  a  graduate  of  Davidson 

College,  he  is  pas-  presides   oi  bb   North  Car.- Lira  Bankers'  Associa- 
tion, was  area  manager  of  the_JIo     arolina  war  Finance  Commit  se, 
World  War  II,  state  chair u'S:     Nfoi  ■      arol  na  on  the  American  Bankers1 
Association  Treasury  3s  ■  ee,  was  formerly  chairman  of 

Public  Relations  Council  of  ;]  s  S.meri  an  5ai  leers  Association,  is  past 
president  of  Finance  fi.d  i  Lsers  Lation  of  America,  and  aas  beer 
a  member  of  the  faculty  al      ■  ~         u  graduate  school  of   banking 

of  Rutgers  University,     Ls   ideed  a  pleasure  bo  have  Mr.  Neal  with 
us  and  we  consider  that  he  ,; ;  fa       is  .  -    ceatly  by  coming  to 
see  us.  Kr.  Neal.      .aua 

MLR.  NEAL:   Mr  ma  and  \            men  of  !  ie  Conference: 

I'm  delighted  to  be  with  pou,  ■  I  ■  :•  i  for  hat  Introduction,,   Tel- 
ling the  several  capacities  3ej  -■  In  public  relation? 
sort  of  puts  mi  •            ca  a  i   iU  relations  mam, 
always  wondered  whai  son     if?  Low  a  public  relations  man  was,  cur 
I  wen.  along  for  some  yea]  :  '   t.   Mot  long  ago  a  fellow 
introduced  me  in  thi   ns  rier.  ffe          next  speaker  Ls  a  public 
relations  ''an  and  I  ve  always  •             a  sort  of  a  man  is  a 
fellow  who  is  a  pillaj      a«  da   9      Lllar  of  gas  by  night, 
and  I  suppose  my  speaker  sa  dag  ■     .          So  bhere 
we  have  a  popular  con.  :  i       ms. 

I  m  delights  I  that  *         ritatic  <  am  froi     r  g  ?oup 
met  ■  here,  [  was  noi  asked  d    :s  bow  to  do  bheir  public 

relations  Job.     hinli  that  s'  -;   e      I  cat   ..   "f  sourse,  a 
lot  of  as  woi  Li  Like  to   LI  *    How  low  :  do  Is  job. 

think  that's  particulaj  .       o3      s    -        reminded  of  a 
right  amus  ng  incidi      ;  in  Lnstoi   ilem  not  long  ago. 

One  morning  a  couple  oi  im   wei  uj   'a  big  pol«  o  itside  of  mj  house 
down  toward  bb   :orner  and  5  with  a  transformer  or 

something.       fellow  came  al'        Looked  up  bhere  at_d  bried  to 
see  wha r  they  were  doing,  jaz  d  wii   s  r-1-  curiosity  for  awhile  and 

finally  shouted  up  to  n        i  ale,  "Do  you  fellows  up 
there  know  wha-  row  re   doing'  Linemen  looking  down 

in  sort  of  a  sense  of  diSj      a  d       but  the  foreman  r.old  us  to 
go  ahead  ar>d  get  started  a  .      ,  soon  some  d---  fool  would  come 


along  and  tell  us  how  to  do  it.'"  Maybe  that's  why  it  was  specified 
that  we  were  to  tell  how  we  were  trying  to  do  our  job  in  our  par- 
ticular field  and  not  try  bo  tell  the  doctors  how  to  do  the  job,  and 
I  !m  glad  that  that  limitation  has  been  put  upon  me  at  this  time,, 

Now  In  order  to  get  that  angle  across ,  I'm  going  to  pay  you  a 
somewhat  dubious  honor  of  Just  assuming  that  you  re  a  bunch  of  bankers 
and  that  I'm  talking  to  a  bunch  of  bankers  and  trying  to  sell  this 
program „   That's  about  the  only  way  I  know,  so  if  you'll  pardon  the 
title  that  I'm  giving  you  for  the  moment,  we  will  proceed  on  that  as- 
sumption , 

First  of  all j  we  like  to  have  some  sort  cf  objective  in  this  ef- 
fort, we  call  our  public  relations  planning  and  program „  What  are  we 
trying  to  do?  What  are  we  in  banking  trying  to  accomplish  in  our  pub- 
lic relations  work?  Well,  I  think  it  boils  down  briefly  to  three  ob- 
jectives., and  I'll  just  name  them  and  move  along.   First  of  all,  we 
in  banking  know  and  feel  that  we  must  do  business  in  an  atmosphere  of 
public  confidence,   Tnat;s  true,  I  guess,  of  almost  every  other  type 
of  business  and  profession,  but  it  'a  particularly  true  in  banking,  we 
think.,  and  therefore  we  feel  thai  we  must  have  a  very  high  degree  of 
public  understanding,  approval,  and  support  which  is  the  basis  of  pub- 
lic confidence o 

Number  two  is  that  we  are  constantly  wanting  and  expecting  to 
expand  our  scope  of  usefulness,,     aild  c  b  business  with  a  prospect 
of "not  only  serving  more  people,  but  perhaps  adding  a  little  to  the 
"kitty"  from  time  to  time.   In       words,  to  expand  cu    isiness3  to 
expand  our  scope  of  usefulness,  to  build  more  business .   rhatss  the 
second  objective  of  our  public  relations  effort 

Number  three,  and  perhaps  the  mcst  important  of  all  in  view  of 
what  is  happening  thes^  days  -..    u  trends  In  this  country,  is  to 
preserve  what  we  call  the  charter  system  of  banking.  You  notice  I 
didn't  say  the  private  system  of  banking „   As  a  matter  of  fact,  there's 
nothing  private  left  about  the  banki     stem  in  bhis  country.  We  in 
the  business  of  banking,  and  it  is  a  business,  don't  enjoy  regulation 
and  regimentation  and  controls  any  more  than  perhaps  any  other  type  or 
group  of  business  men  or  professional  men,  but  at  the  same  time,  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  we  are  cha     with  a  very  high  degree  of  pub- 
lic trust  in  handling  the  funds  •  economic  life  of  the 
community  is  tied  up  in  the  bank,  v;e  realize  that  we  must  be  subjected 
to  a  high  degree  cf  regulation  and  control.   That's  the  thing  under 
which  we  live.,   That's  one  of  the  occupational  requirements  of  our* 
business.   There  :s  constant  effort,  of  coarse,  to  increase  those  con- 
trols, constant  movement  toward  encroachment  of  other  groups  in  the 
particular  agencies  and  bureaus,   rhe  people  who  are  trying  to  pro- 
mote the  socialistic  idea,  the  idea  of  government  controlling  and 
regimenting  everything, know  thai  bhai  cannot  be  finally  and  completely 
done  until  they  control  the  money  and  the  credit  of  the  nation.   There- 
fore, there  is  a  continual  fight  on  our  hands  and  it  ;s  not  new.   Perhaps 
it  has  come  in  your  profession  and  in  others  in  more  recent  years.   We've 
been  fighting  it  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  years,  perhaps  to  a  degree, 
in  the  banking  business.  And  it's  to  preserve  that  charter  system, 
wnat  we  call  the  dual  system  of  banking  in  this  country,  controlled  and 


regimented  and  legislated  by  the  gove]      but  still  operated  throug 
private  capital  and  private  management,, 

Those  are  our  objectives—to  work  in  an  atmosphere  of  public  con- 
fidence, to  enlarge  our  business  and  our  scope  of  usefulness,  and  to 
preserve  the  system  of  banking  as  we  see  it  and  as  we  believe  it  to  be, 
the  best  system  of  banking  that  this  country  or  any  other  country  has 
ever  had.   That,  S  our  main  objective,  and  I  think  in  our  public  rela- 
tions work  we've  tried  c.o  see  which  way  we  !re  headed:  otherwise,  we  may 
lose  ourselves  along  the  way  and  forget  our  objectives. 

In  working  toward  those  ol  |e<  Lves,  there  are  certain  factors  and 
problems  that  we  must  tackle.   What  are  some  of  4ue  major-  ones?   I  »m 
again  only  reciting  these  things,  ,.'■■   s  not  necessary  or  appropriate 
that  we  go  into  them  in  detail,  and  bime  will  no'  permit.  First  of 
alls  in  this  matter  of  confidence,  we  know  that  we  are.  up  against  this 
proposition  peculiar  to  our  business  that  about  nil  '  -two  and  one -half 
per  cent  of  our  business  is  done  with  other  people's  money.   In  other 
words,  in  the  resources  of  our  banks  only  about  seven  and  one-half  per 
cent  is  represented  by  a  stock  esmership  or  equity  ownership.  The  rest. 
of  It-  is  the  deposits  of  you  and  millions  of  otl    |  sople  like  you.  in 
business  and  corporations  and.  associations  of  all  kinds.   In  other 
words,  out.  of  about  one-  Hundred  eighty  odd  billions  of  resources  which 
the  banks  of  this  nation  now  have,  only  abo  and  one-half 

represent,  stockholders8  Interest  and  Ls  evidenced  by  the  stock  certif™ 
icates  which  banks  Issue.   Che  rest  of  it  consists  of  :nooey  payable  o 
demand  of  which  you  as  depositors,  oi  i    customers,  may  walk  in  any  day 
and  demand  the  return.  Therefore,  we  must  constantly  b<  aware  of  the 
fact  that  this  is  a  factor  wi  h    $  ...oh  we  must  leal  <  onstantly  Ln  try- 
ing to  build  toward  ''hat  obi-olive  of  public  coni  t       S  >u  sayj 
well  isn't  the  public  :;uit,e  satisfied  wi  I  the  fact,  that  deposits  in 
banks  are  insured  ur  to  ten  thousand  dollars"   It  has  just  been  increased 
from  five  to  ten  thousand  recently.  That  would  be  a  shortsighted  pol- 
icy, we  believe,  bo  rely   upon  that,   Cn  other  words,  we  do  .'..:'  believe 
that  we  can  work  successfully  in  an  atmosphere  whe]     -  only  trust  and 
confidence  that  people  have  in  "he  banking  institution  or  in  my  particu- 
lar tank  is  the  fact  that  there  is  a  little  sign  in  front  of  bhe  tel- 
ler :'s  window  that  says  the  deposit  is  guaranteed  .p  to  ben  thousand 
dollars.   We  know  a  lot  of  people  do  pur.,,  ana  rightly  so,  a  great  deal 
of  significance  in  that  statement.  At  the  same  time,  we  know  that  <■ - 
must  be  farsighted  enough  to  realize  that  this  is  n<  I  our  objective, 
simply  to  lean  upon  a  government  agency  to  protect  bhe  ,   ]  Lc  in  case 
of  loss,  as  important  to  the  public  as  bhat  may  be.  3o   we  are  con- 
stantly working  under  the  factor  that  we're  doing  business  with  about 
ninety -two  and  one-half  per  cent  of  the  other  fellow's  money  not  rep- 
resented by  stock  ownership  but  oy  deposits,  bonds,  ana  receipts  which 
he  may  come  in  and  cash  any  day  tha  he  sees  fit. 

Number  two  factor  that  I  would  enumerate  is  what  we  call  the  tra- 
ditional attitude  Toward  the  banker  or  toward  the  money  lender.   ; 
every  group  of  bankers,  in  talking  along  this  subject,  I  like  to  put 
them  to  a  little  test  and  I'll  put  you  to  the  same  test.  You  see,  I'm 
assuming  that  you  are  a  group  of  bankers,  and  in  trying  to  explain 
this  traditional  attitude  toward  the  banker  and  the  money  lender  in 
which  we  have  to  work  and.  operate,  I'll  ask  yon  to  think  back,  if  y  ru 
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will j  about  the  various  plays  you've  seen  up<      stage,  the  various 
motion  pictures  you've  seen  on  the  screen*  t.he  various  novels  that 
you've  read.  Can  you  think  of  a  single  one.,  of  a  picture  or  a  play  or 
a  novel,  in  which  the  banker  has  been  the  hero?   I  see  no  hands  raised, 
You  sees  the  banker  is  not  the  hero  in  the  story,,   In  other  words,  we 
don't  have  any  Dr.  Kildares  or  whoever  the-  heroes  are  in  bhe  pictures* 
the  medical  pictures  .   In  other  words,  the  traditional  attitude  toward 
the  money  lender  is  the  high-hat-  fellow  with  a  top  coat  and  striped 
trousers  and  gold-headed  cane  who  walks  into  his  bank  in  the  morning* 
hangs  up  his  gold-headed  cane  and  top  hat*  sits  down  behind  a  large 
impressive  desk  and  waits  for  his  customers  to  come  in  and  pay  him 
due  obeisance .   That's  been  a  pop  .ar  concepfeior  down  through  the 
ages.   It's  something  which  we  have  be  fight  against  ill  r.te  time. 
That's  an  important  factor  in  our  public  relations  work. 

rhen.~I  don't  like  to  bring  ip  r-his  subject.   We  hope  that  most 
of  you  have  forgotten  about  it — but  3  lot  of  the  public  hasn't  and 
never  will  until  we  get  another  generation  or  two  and  then  it  will  be 
written  in  the  history  books.  That  s  the  banking  record  in   the  early 
thirties .   I  came  through  that  period  and  have  proof*  if  I  had  ^ime 
to  prove  it*  that  everything  that  happened  t   the  economics  of  the 
country  in  1930*  !33,  the  clays  which  we  call  the  "dirty  thirties," 
was  not  because  of  the  errors  and  malfeasance  of"  the  bankers.   It  was 
due  to  many  other  factors.   The  only  trouble  is  that  we  had  just 
enough  bankers  who  did  a  little  economic  sinnin  "  ■       own  part 
and  enough  of  them  who  failed  to  live  up  to  bheir  responsibilities  in 
this  period  to  make  it  easy  for  the  soap  box  orators  ana  government 
boys  to  stand  up  ana  picture  those  fellows  a;   -     ypieal  of  the 
bankers  of  the  country.   It  is  true.,  if  we  go  back  and  calculate  the 
total  loss  of  the  American  people  in  the  banks  of  those  days*  and  de- 
spite all  the  banks  closing  and  everything,  that  the  depreciated  value 
of  the  American  dollar  on  deposit  in  Amerii  5      .-  was  only  about 
five  per  cent.  The  man  that  had  his  money  in  any  other  form  of  in- 
vestment lost  a  lot  more  than  he  did  in  banks*  but  a*  bhe  same  time 
that  record  is  against-  us  and  we  have  to  deal  wt 

Then  it's  because  we're  interested  In  and  have  to  work  against 
the  very  fact  of  the  nature  of  our  business.  In  talking  with  the 
people  in  my  bank*  I  try  to  stress  all  the  time  the  face  that  we  deal 
in  banking  with  the  two  most  sens;  I    spots  or  bb     Lie  anatomy. 
That  s  the  money  and  the  credit  of  the  individual   iTou  may  thick 
that  health  or  something  else  about  his  physical  ma]     are  more 
sensitive  spots.,  but  I  say  to  you*  in  our  experience*  a  person  is 
more  sensitive  about  his  money  ana  his        than  almost  anything 
else.  You  can  kid  nim  about  a  lot  of  things  but  you  can't  kid  him 
about  his  money  and  his  credit,.   Therefore*  he  is  quick  to  resent  or 
to  imply  ulterior  motives  to  our  action  in  banking  when  we  have  to 
put  certain  regulations  and  requirements  to  protect  that  money  and 
that  credit  that  belongs  to  someone  else.,  not  to  the  bankers.   In  ap- 
plying those  rules  and  regulations  and  guards,  and  safety -guards*  we 
have  to  constantly  run  against  those  two  sensitive  spots,  sensitive- 
ness towards  money  and  credit.   It's  one  of  the  occupational  hazards. 
That's  one  of  the  factors  we  all  must  keep  In  mind. 
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And  then  there's  another  factor.  The  bankers  have  always  been,, 
and  I  suppose  maybe  always  will  be,  to  a  degree  anyhow,  the  whipping 
boy  of  the  polltieans.   If  anything  goes  wrong  with  business  or  any- 
thing happens  to  the  economic  system  of  the  country,  things  are  not 
going  right,  the  bankers  become  the  scapegoats  or  the  whipping  boys. 
We  've  seen  it  happen,   I 've  seen  it  happen  over  and  over  again.  We  've 
seen  it  happen  in  more  recent  years „   If  business  begins  to  slacken 
off,  it's  because  the  bankers  are  not  willing  to  take  risks  and  lend 
enough  money,  so  they  want  to  set  up  more  government  lending  agencies „ 
If  business  goes  along  at  a  p.etty  brisk  rate  and  prices  go  up  and 
things  are  moving  along  and  we  have  a  little  inflation,  then  it's 
the  banker's  fault,  because  we're  lending  money  too  freely.  We're 
under  that  criticism  at  the  memento  As  a  matter  of  fact,  just  a 
year  ago  it  was  the  opposite „  Whichever  way  the  economic  winds 
blow,  we  bankers  are  the  whipping  boys  of  the  politicians. 

And  then  the  final  fact.  We  have  been,  as  I  say,  for  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  century,  under  the  constant  threat  of  socialization, 
which  we  have  to  fight  and  meet  in  the  form  of  constant  encroachment 
upon  the  banking  business.   No  one  at  the  moment  is  advocating  openly 
that  the  government  simply  take  over  the  banking  business.  They  '- re 
not  that  open  and  not  that  bold  about  it.  This  comes  about  by  the 
process  of  infiltration.  More  and  more  government  lending  agencies 
are  set  up.  There,  are  nearly  forty  odd  government  lending  agencies 
now  with  which  we  have  to  compete.  You  can  go  to  '•"he  postoffice  and 
do  a  great  deal  of  your  banking  today.  So  we  have  a  great  constant 
encroachment  of  government  operations  in  the  banking  business.  Those 
are  some  of  the  factors  with  which  we  have  to  deal  in  this  public  re- 
lations work.   In  order  to  try  to  reach  those  objectives  and  to  work 
against  those  problems  and  the  factors  which  I've  enumerated,  we're 
coming  more  and  more  to  apply  the  function  we  call  public  relations, 

I  suppose  that  all  of  us,  perhaps,  have  a  little  different  con- 
cept of  what  public  relations  is,  but  again  I  would  like  to  give  you 
just  what  we  think  about  it  in  banking.   First  of  all,  I'd  like  to 
try  to  define  what  we  call  this  function  of  public  relations.  And  I 
would  like  to  start  out  and  define  it  in  a  sort  of  negative  way  by 
saying  what  we  believe  it  is  not.  First  of  all.  It's  not  propaganda. 
Now  the  common,  modern  concept  and  connotation  relating  to  the  word 
"propaganda"  is  that  it's  something  somebody  wants  you  to  believe, 
not  because  it's  true,  but  merely  because  they  want  you  to  believe  it. 
We  see  that  in  the  Russians,  the  idea  of  the  big  lie.   Hitler  started 
it,  Stalin  and  his  boys  have  improved  on  it.   If  you  k*.ep  on  telling  a 
lie  big  enough  and  you  keep  on  repeating  it  often  enough,  you'll 
finally  get  a  lot  of  people  to  believe  it„  That's  pure  propaganda 
and  not  public  relations.   If  public  relations  is  effective,  it  must 
be  built  only  upon  the  feeling  of  the  facts  and  the  truth  about  an 
institution  or  a  person  or  an  organization.   In  ot_her  words,  it  lies 
basically  on  the  fact  of  doing  a  good  job  and  letting  the  light 
shine  upon  that  job  and  letting  the  public  know  that  a  good  job  is 
being  done.   It's  not  propaganda. 

It's  not  some  secret  formula  or  process,  like  waving  a  magic 
wand  every  night  and  some  fellow  who  knows  the  secret  and  the  formula 
can  change  public  opinion  or  mold  public  opinion,   I've  never  discovered.. 
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In  my  thirty  years  of  dealing  in  the  field,  any  secret  process  or 
formula  of  that  kind.   There's  nothing  secret  at  all  about  it.  There's 
no  formula,  no  secret  formula  of  any  kind  that  will  do  it, 

It  is  not  high-pressure  press  agentry.  Some  people  so  regard  a 
public  relations  man,  and  men,  and  of  course  some  have  given  sanction 
to  that  idea,  credence  to  it,  by  the  fact  that  they've  practiced  high- 
pressure  press  agentry,  stunt  publicity  of  all  kinds,  but  we  in  the 
banking  field  think  that  has  no  part,   When  you're  trying  to  build  up 
the  concept  in  the  public  mind  with  respect  to  banking  and  banking 
institutions,  there  are  concepts  cf  integrity  and  stability  and  useful- 
ness and  soundness.   Stunts  and  high -pressure  press  agentry  have  no 
part  in  that. 

There  are  those  who  look  upon  public  relations  as  a  sort  of  nice 
front  that  you  put  on  when  you  want  to  put  your  best  foot  forwards 
In  other  words,  window  dressings  if  you  will,  or  when  things  begin  to 
go  wrong,  you  take  a  dose  of  nostrum  to  correct  a  temporary  ill.  That's 
not;  public  relations,   I  think  that  a  better  concept,  if  we're  going  to 
stay  in  the  medical  terms,  is  that -it's  not  some  dose  cr  nostrum  to 
bake  for  a  temporary  ill.   It's  more  or  less  a  system  of  basic  hygiene,, 
if  you  will.   In  other  words,  we  believe  it's  not  something  to  takes 
but  something  to  live  by.  You  see  the  difference  there: 

Suppose  we  get  a  little  more  specific.  Those  are,  we  thinks  some 
of  the  misconceptions  related  to  this  function.  Well,  of  course,,  in 
Its  broadest  terms,  public  relations  is  relations  with  the  public. 
And  good  public  relations  means  good  relations  with  the  public.  You 
could  say  that  In  a  banking  institution s  good  public  relations  is 
exemplified  when  the  vice-president  picks  up  the  telephone  and  in  a 
cordial  tone  of  voice  answers  the  phone,  or  when  a  bedraggled  customer 
comes  In „  ne  sits  him  down  at  his  desk  and  listens  r:o   his  ^ale  of  woe 
and  shows  a  considerate  interest  in  his  problems.  When  the  small  de- 
positor comes  In,  he  gets  just  as  courteous  attention  as  the  big  fel- 
low.  Or  when,  some  fellow  is  stopped  on  the  street  and  something  is 
said  about  local  banks,  he  says  a  good  word  for  them,  or  a  school 
teacher  in  a  school  room  will  tell  the  pupils  there  that  our  banking 
system  is  a  strong  system  and  , that  it's  essential  to  our  economic  and 
social  life  in  this  country,  or--but  I  don't  suppose  this  has  happened-- 
when  some  Congressman  gets  up  on  the  floor  and  says  we  ought  not  to  set- 
up this  additional  government  lending  agency  because  the  banks  are 
doing  a  pretty  good  job  of  lending  as  it  is.   We  haven't  quite  had  that 
to  happen  yet,  but  you  see,  those  would  be  good  evidences  of  good  pub- 
lic relations,  would  they  not? 

But  now  the  point  is  this,  that  these  are  end  results.  That  is 
the  kind  of  things  we  want  to  happen.  That's  the  *'ay  we  want  bankers 
to  act  and  do  and  that's  the  way  we  want  people  to  feel.  But  they  are 
results,  gentlemen.  They  are  results  of  what"  Certainly  not  of  let- 
ting nature  take  its  course,  and  to  paraphrase  a  popular  song  of  a  few 
months  ago,  not  by  doing  just  what  comes  naturally.   It  comes  by  plan 
and  design  and  by  effort.  And  it's  that  plan  and  it's  that  program 
that  we  give  the  rather  high-sounding  term  of  public  relations,  a  pro- 
gram that  goes  about  the  job  in  an  organized  and.  continuous  way  of 
doing  those  things  that  win  public  understanding,  approval,  and  support. 


I  call  attention  to  those  three  terms --understanding,  approval, 
and  supporJ.--and  in  that  order  because,  first  6T~~all,  the  pubilc~must 
understand  what  we're  trying  to  do.   The  public  can  easily  be  made 
suspicious  of  things  that  they  don't  understand  and  we  know  they  don't 
understand  a  lot  of  banking.   Somehow  money  and  credit  and  the  opera- 
tions of  a  bank  have  always  been  somewhat  mysterious  in  the  public 
mind.  So  we  first  of  all  seek  to  lay  it  out  and  explain  it  so  the 
public  will  understand.   Then,  if  the  public  understands  and  sees 
banking  as  a  useful  function  and  something  that's  necessary  to  the 
economic  life  of  the  community  and  the  people  in  that  community,  the 
public  will  approve  it. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  I  have  faith  and  confidence  in  the  ul- 
timate judgment  of  ninety -five  per  cent  of  the  American  public  when 
they,  have  the  facts  on  which  to  base  the  judgment.   The  trouble 
about  it  is,  and  we  know  it  in  banking,  that  they  have  not  had  the 
full  facts  upon  which  to  base  a  sound,  reasonable  judgment;  so  we 
work  first  of  all  for  understanding.  We  believe  that  if  we  can  ex- 
plain banking  and  all  of  its  functions  and  all  of  the  ramif ications, 
and  if  it  is  found  to  be  useful  and  essential  and  performing  a  needed 
and  necessary  service  to  the  public  and  to  the  people  at  a  price  that's 
very  reasonable,  and  the  service  is  good,  the  public  will  understand 
it  and  will  approve  it.   Then  we  know  that  they  understand,  and  if  we 
have  approval,  we  will  get  public  support,  which  means  two  things: 
They  will  do  business  with  us  in  confidence,  and  they  will  help  to 
protect  us  and  defend  us  against  unjust  attack. 

So  that  is  what  we  think  is  the  final  definition  of  a  public 
relations  plan  or  program:   It  is  doing  those  things  in  an  organized, 
continuous  way  that  will  bring  about  public  understanding,  approval, 
and  support. 

Who  is  going  to  do  the  job?   We've  said  it's  a  plan  or  program, 
I  don't  suppose  you  would  have  this  in  the  medical  association  but  we 
in  banking  have  to  convince  bankers  that  this  isn't  the  right  approach. 
They'll  say,  let  organized  banking  do  it.   In  other  words,  let  American 
Bankers'  Association  and  our  State  Association  and  our  local  banking 
organizations  do  it.   Why  can't  we  get  the  boys  up  there  to  do  the 
job  for  us?  Why  bother  us  with  that?  We  pay  those  fellows  a  salary 
and  why  can't  they  do  this  public  relations  job?  Why  can't  they  go 
out  and  explain  this  thing  to  the  people  and  to  the  Congressmen  and 
the  legislators  and  let  us  go  on  about  our  business?  That  would  be 
fine,  wouldn't  it,  if  it  could  be  done  that  way.  But  the  trouble 
about  it  is  that's  tremendous  over-simplification  of  the  problem. 
It  just  can't  be  done  that  way. 

There  is  a  role,  and  I'll  describe  that  role,  which  organized 
banking  is  trying  to  play,  and  it's  an  important  part,  but  the  thing 
about  It  is  this:   We  have  some  14,862  banks  in  this  country.  We  have 
a  lot  of  banking  organizations. — national,  regional,  state,  and  local  — 
but  still  nothing  that  you  can  do  at  the  national  level  or  at  the 
state  level  or  even  at  the  local,  regional  level  means  as  much  as 
what  the  individual  banking  institution  and  the  individual  banker  down 
on  the  corner  of  Main  and  Third  Street  is  doing  and  saying.  And  we 
have  to  have,  not  only  one  program  of  public  relations  in  banking,  but 


we're  striving  to  have  14,862  programs—the  two  working  together.  The 
job  cannot  be  done  any  other  way.   I  know  over  and  over  and  over,  during 
the  five  year3  that  I  served  as  chairman  of  the  Public  Relations  Council 
of  the  American  Bankers'  Association,  we  had  constantly  thrown  at  us, 
why  don't  you  do  the  job  yourself?  Why  doesn't  the  ABA  do  it?  Why  don't 
you  fellows  work  out  some  secret  process  or  formula  and  get  the  public 
to  think  that  we  bankers  are  a  swell  lot  of  guys  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing  and  let  us  go  on?   We  don't  know  how  to  do  It.   You  fellows  go  on 
and  do  it.  You  see,  we  have  to  create  that  idea  and  feeling  among  our 
members,  that  it  is  a  joint  affair  with  organized  banking  on  one  hand 
and  individual  institutions  on  the  other  carrying  through  and  the  two 
working  together,,   They've  got  to  have  them  both  in  the  job „ 

What  is  the  role  of  organized  banking  as  we  see  It,  the  American 
Bankers  '  Association,  our  State  Association,  and  our  local  and  regional 
associations?  I'll  simply  outline  some  of  the  minimum  duties  in  areas 
in  which  these  organizations  work  In  banking.  First  of  all,  we  look 
upon  our  national  leaders,  the  president  of  the  American  Bankers-  As- 
sociation, and  the  banking  officials  in  the  American  Bankers  ■  Associa- 
tion, and  our  State  presidents  as  spokesmen,  official  spokesmen  at  the 
state  and  national  level .  What  they  say  and  do  as  they  go  about  the 
country.,  telling  the  story  of  banking,  does  have  its  influence.   Many 
times  what  a  man  says  in  Chicago  or  Washington  or  New  York  about  bank- 
ing doesn't  mean  as  much  to  the  fellow  on  Main  Street  or  RFB  #^  as 
what  the  banker  he  knows  in  that  town  does  and  says,  but  still  it  has 
its  part.   In  other  words,  they  become  the  national  spokesmen  so  con- 
stantly that  we  are  seeing  to  it  that  these  men  say  the  things  that  do 
help  to  Interpret  banks  and  tanks  '  thinking,  banks  '  stand  on  economic 
Issues,  what  banks  are  doing  to  cope  with  situations  as  they  come  and 
what  areas  the  banks  are  trying  to  serve „   The  leaders  of  banking  be- 
come spokesmen.   That's  one  function.   That  goes  on  down  through  the 
organized  forces  of  banking. 

Number  two  has  to  do  with  legislative  matters.   Organized  banking 
must  represent  the  thinking  of  banking  in  matters  of  legislation .  Now 
let  me  say — I'm  not  trying  to  give  you  gratuitotis  advice,  but  we  found 
out  a  long  time  ago  (it  took  some  time  to  find  it  out  and  a  lot  of 
bankers  still  don't  understand  the  principle),  but  we  found  out  a  long 
time  ago  that  there  are  only  about  four  hundred  thousand  people  em- 
ployed In  banking  institutions  and  some  of  those  are  not  of  voting  age. 
Banking  only  controls  in  this  country,  roughly,  about  two  hundred  or 
two  hundred  fifty  thousand  votes,  and  when  we  go  down  to  Washington. 
we  don't  have  enough  force  to  get  a  good  hearing.  And  we've  learned 
too  that  simply  going  down  there  and  fighting  against  everything  that's 
proposed  gets  us  nowhere.   So  we  discovered  a  long  time  ago  that  we 
have  to  take  our  facts  and  sit  down  with  these  people  and  over  a  period 
of  continuous  work  and  effort,  try  to  show  the  people  in  Congress  and 
our  legislators  what  the  banks  are  doing.   It  is  amazing,  gentlemen, 
the  concept  we  find  in  legislators  and  people  in  the  Halls  of  Congress, 
how  little  they  know  about  what  banks  are  really  doing.  For  instance, 
in  the  field  of  lending,  they  are  fed  on  the  idea  that  these  forty 
odd  lending  agencies  are  the  only  people  in  the  world  making  any  loans. 
When  we  take  the  loans  and  credits  of  the  fourteen  thousand  odd  banks 
and  lay  those  figures  before  them,  why  of  course  the  loans  of  these 
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government  agencies  dwarf  info  insignificance.   It's  amazing  how  little 
facts  they  have  because  these  bureaus  and  government  credit  organiza- 
tions are  constantly  feeding  out  their  figures  a  id  statistics.   It  :s 
easy,  you  see,  for  people  to  get  conceptions  that  those  groups  are  the 
only  ones  serving  the  public.   We  have  to  see  that  +  ney  have  the  in- 
formation. 

And  then  we  have  to  organize .   We  have  to  show  Congress,  just  as 
we  show  the  public,  that  first  of  all  the  banks  are  doing  a  job  and  we 
have  to  let  them  know  what  job  is  being,  done.   I  cite  simply  two  in- 
stances.  When  World  War  II  was  coming  close  to  ar  end,  everybody  in 
Washington  was  saying  we're  going  to  have  a  great  depression,  We  11 
have  eight  or  ten  million  unemployed.   The  banks  cannot  possibly 
finance  the  reconversion.   rhey «re  r.c*r   going  tc  bake  the  risk.  They  ve 
been  moving  along  on  nothing  but  governm   I  ionds,  so  it's  going  to  be 
necessary  to  expand  the  reconstruction  organization  and  the  post-war 
small  business  credit  organization.   I-ve  forgotten  the  exact  name. 
Anyhow,  they  were  getting  ready  bo  set  up  a  tremendous  amounl  of  gov:-   - 
ment  lending  capacity  and  organization  because  they  said  the  banker 
couldn't  do  the  job.  Well,  £1  !  Emlrican  Bankers'  Association  came  in 
and  set  up  a  post-war  small  business  credit  association.   I  know  some- 
thing about  that  because  Bob  Hanes,  the  president  of  our  bank,  was  r.  s 
national  chairman.   They  raised  seme  money  and  they  seT  out  on  a  two 
pnase  goal:   First  of  ail,  to  prove  to  people  in  Congress  and  govern- 
ment lenders  that  the  banks  were  doing  a  good  job,,,  and  second,  for  fear 
that  some  member  would  not  live  up  to  that  reputation,  they  went  out  on 
a  nationwide  tour  and  went  to  the  crossroads  of  small  banks  of  tl  ■ 
country  and  told  them,  bankers  were  telling  bankers,  that  I     lad 
step  up  their  lending  activities  and  They  bad  to  bach.  ij   he  claims 
that  were  being  made  for  them  in  Washington.   The  result  of  that  act;.-  - 
ity  over  a  period  of  six  months  or  a  ysar  was  that  this  small  war  plants 
corporation  which  hoped  to  set  up  and  have  another  big  b  ireau  of 
lending  was  completely  closed  and  the  work  of  the     was  n  --ailed. 
In  about  a  year  or  two,  the  inflation  came  about  as  1   he  rreas  ';  Depart- 
ment and  others  were  ready  to  cut  a  tremendc  is  amc    of  restrictions 
upon  bank  lending  because  they  said  the  banks  had  gone  hog -wild  with 
lending  to  everybody  and  creating  Inflation. 

Phen  bhe  babies  were  rev  psed.   We  ^?;;t  Into  Washington  bo  show  a 
breakdown  of  banking  loans  and  for  what  purposes,  tc  show  they  were  r 

made  for  speculation  purposes  or  for-  inflation:-:.     -poses,  but  for 
legitimate  needs  of  individuals  In  business.   And  bhen  we  went 
again  to  the  by-ways  and  highways  a       small  towns  and  the  big  cities 
of  the  nation,  and  held  meetings  of  bankers  and  told  them  they  had  bet- 
ter avoid  all  types  of  inflation  credit  and  tie  in  with  this  thing  volun- 
tarily or  else  the  clamps  were  going  to  be  put  on  us  through  the  Federal 
Reserve  System.   In  consequence  of  our  nationwide  program,  we  began 
telling  our  story  through  the  local  newspapers  tc  the  public  and  we 
were  able  to  head  off  a  great  deal  of  unnecessary  and  unfortuna  -  re- 
strictions at  that  time.   In  other  words,  based  upon  the  fact  that  rhe 
banks  were  doing  a  good  job  and  then  seeing  to  it  bhat  the  tanks  lived 
up  to  that  statement  and  that  reputation  and  then  letting  people  in 
Congress  and  in  government  and  the  public  know  what  kind  of  job  was 
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being  done,  that's  the  general  approach  In  legislative  matters. 

Another  factor  that  organized  banking  is  doing  is  the  Job  of  mak- 
ing better  bankers.  In  banking,  we  do  not  claim  to  be  a  profession. 
Some  people  say  the  profession  of  banking.  That  is  not  true.  Banking 
is  a  business.  Many  of  its  principles  and  procedures  are  Just  like 
any  other  business.  It's  not  a  profession.  But  we  in  banking  are 
saying  more  and  more  to  the  people  who  occupy  positions  of  responsi- 
bility in  managing  and  supervising  banks  that  we  must  apply  profes- 
sional standards  more  and  more  to  them.  In  order  to  make  that  prin- 
ciple stand  up  and  accomplish  something,  we  have  set  up  and  organized 
in  banking  perhaps  the  largest  adult  educational  organization  in  the 
country.  For  instance,  the  American  Institute  of  Banking  has  over 
one  hundred  thousand  members  with  over  fifty  thousand  of  these  enrolled 
in  night  classes.  At  the  officer  and  management  level  we're  growing 
in  a  broad  way.  Since  1937,  the  graduate  school  of  banking  has  been 
organized  and  operates  at  Rutgers  University.  It  consists  of  two 
years'  extension  work  during  the  winter  months,  two  weeks  of  concen- 
trated work  and  residence  for  two  summers.,  and  the  presentation  of  an 
original  thesis.  In  other  words,  this  work  is  at  the  graduate  level. 
Each  year  from  forty  odd  states  in  the  union  some  thousand  banking 
officers  go  there.  Then  we've  set  up  regional  schools.  In  August 
I  was  in  Seattle,  Washington.  There  were  two  hundred  fifty  or  three 
hundred  banking  officers  from  six  northwestern  states  spending  two 
whole  weeks  in  the  vacation  period,  studying  how  to  be  better  bankers. 
They  have  a  great  midwest  school  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  one 
Just  recently  organized  at  LSU.  Then  we  have  our  State  conferences 
at  Chapel  Hill  each  summer  since  1937.  More  than  two  hundred  banking 
officers  go  there  for  a  whole  week  to  study  investments,  credits, 
management *  operations,  economics,  how  to  be  better  bankers.  We're 
raising  the  professional  standards  as  applied  to  those  who  will  do 
business,  who  will  conduct  the  business  of  banking.  Of  course,  I 
don't  mean  to  say  that  all  bankers  are  flooding  into  these  things, 
although  we 've  been  greatly  gratified  by  the  attendance  and  the  re- 
sults. There  are  still  some,  of  course,  who  have  to  be  almost  knocked 
on  the  head  and  brought  inu  They're  like  the  old  farmer  I  heard  of 
down  In  my  native  county  who  never  would  go  to  a  farm  meeting  of  any 
kind.  The  county  agent  tried  to  get  him  to  go  to  those  meetings  and 
he  never  would  show  up,  so  the  county  agent  saw  Uncle  Joe  on  the 
street  one  day  and  said,  "Uncle  Joe,  I  haven't  seen  you  at  our  meet- 
ings lately,"  uncle  Joe  said,  "No,  I  haven't  been  down.".  The  agent 
said,  "Why  don't  you  go  down?"  Uncle  Joe  said,  "What  do  you  do?" 
"Well,  we  study  better  farming  methods,  how  to  do  a  better  Job  on  the 
farm,  how  to  be  better  farmers."  '"Well,"  Uncle  Joe  said,  "I  ain't 
farming  half  as  good  as  I  know  how  now."  Well,  there  are  some  bankers, 
and  perhaps  some  professional  men,  who  are  that  way  but  still,  we're 
getting  a  lot  in. 

Then  another  area  in  which  the  national  organization  or  the 
organized  banking  can  operate  is  in  the  field  of  supplying  tools  and 
methods  and  know-how,  pictures,  educational  material  for  bank  staff 
members  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  the  know-how,  so  that  bankers  at 
the  local  level  can  pick  it  up.  Those  are  the  areas  in  which  the 
national  association  and  the  Individual  banks  work.  This  program 
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consists  of  five  main  activities. 

First  of  all  is  the  field  of  customer  relations,  that  is,  to 
develop  better  relations  with  the  customer  with  whom  we  »re  doing 
business,  and  we're  doing  business  with  about  seventy  million  people 
in  this  country.   That's  the  greatest  opportunity  to  prove  the  things 
that  were  saying  about  our  business,.   In  other  words,  they  prove  or 
disprove  the  point  of  contact  and  we  're  trying  to  say  that  the  point 
of  contact  is  the  means  of  construction,  building  a  constructive  pub- 
lic relations  through  contact  with  our  customers „   That  consists  of 
better  treatment,  more  cordial  reception,  interest,  and  all  the  other 
things  that  happen  when  a  man  comes  into  a  bank. 

Second,  it  means  expanding  facilities  and  services „  And  facili- 
ties and  services  have  beer,  tremendously  expanded  on  the  part  of 
banking  since  19^5 °  Thousands  of  new  drive-in  branch  offices  have 
been  opened,,  taking  banking  out  to  the  public  where  it  is  mere  con- 
venient, and  number  two,  through  the  better  community  relations ,   In 
other  words,  by  bankers  going  out-  and  working  in  community  activities, 
with  community  chests,  community  organizations,  with  schools  and  col- 
leges, and  civic  clubs  and  women's  groups,  and  not  only  working  there 
in  the  interest  of  building  a  better  and  bigger  community,  but  also 
using  the  opportunity  In  a  proper  manner  to  tell  the  banking  story. 

We  use  number  three,  the  function  we  call  publicity „  By  that  I 
do  not  mean  stunt  publicity  or  stunt  press  agentry  but  telling  through 
constructive  news,  and  there  is  a  lot  of  news  about  banking,  a  lot  of 
constructive  news  If  you  know  how  to  find  it  and  get  It  out  in  the 
newspapers.   The  constructive  news  abou+  banking  is  a  function  of  pub- 
licity.  The  function  of  advertising  with  us  and  the  function  of  busi- 
ness development  of  banking  are  selling  and  merchandising  bank  service. 
When  I  started  in  the  banking  business  about  thirty  years  ago,  the 
cold  conservative  tankers --perhaps  they're  turning  over  in  their  graves 
today  at  some  of  the  things  we  Te  doing,  this  idea  of  merchandising 
and  sealing  banking  services,  including  merchandising  and  selling  of 
bank  credit --thought  that  the  minute  you  started  to  advertise  credit 
or  merchandise  and  sell  credit,  you  had  to  let  down  the  standards  of 
credit.   That  is  not  necessary  in  banking  any  more  than  in  any  other 
business.   Of  course,  again  1   know  a  few  bankers  that  will  not  come 
under  this  type  of  program,   I  remember  a  fellow,  when  I  was  presider,r 
of  the  State  Bankers1  Association,  who  would  call  me  every  few  days, 
why  doesn't  the  Association  go  to  Washington  and  defeat  this?  Why 
doesn't  the  Association  do  this?  This  is  wrong  in  my  community  and 
wrong  all  over  the  State,  why  doesn't  the  Association  correct  it" 
Why  don't  you  fellows  in  banking  leadership  get  that  thing  straightened 
out?  He  always  complained  about  something,   I  happen  to  know  in  his 
bank  he  wasn't  doing  anything  but  sitting  behind  his  desk,  investing 
money  in  government  bonds  and  letting  the  people  of  his  community  go 
somewhere  else  to  get  credit,  from  the  government  agencies  or  from 
the  finance  companies  or  the  insurance  companies.  He  at  the  local 
level  wasn't  doing  anything  but  he  wanted  us  who  were  in  organized 
banking  to  correct  all  of  his  problems  for  him.   It  reminds  me  of 
the  story  of  the  salesman  who  went  in  a  country  store  one  day  and 
saw  a  hound  dog  sitting  over  in  the  corner  and  the  hound  dog  was 
yelling  and  howling.   The  salesman  said  to  the  storekeeper,  "What  s 
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the  matter  with  your  hound  dog?"'   He  said,  "I  think  he  's  sitting  on  a 
cocklebur."   "Well,"  said  the  salesman,  "why  doesn't  he  get  up  off  the 
cocklebur?"   He  said,  "I  think  he  had  rather  sit  there  and  howl."   well, 
there  are  some  bankers  that  had  rather  sit  down  and  howl. 

Prom  time  to  time  we  believe  in  taking  samples  of  public  opinion,, 
I'm  not  saying  that  taking  samples  of  how  people  are  going  bo  vote 
next  November,  that  isn't-  always  accurate  as  we  found  out.   But  we  do 
get  pretty  accurate  samples  of  public  opinion,,   I  recommend  this  to 
any  group  which  is  brylng  to  put  on  a  public  relations  program,  you've 
got  to  find  out  what  the  thinking  is  and  what  the  problems  are.  We 
are  making  progress  and  our  program  has  been  going  on  twenty-five  to 
fifty  years.   For  instance,  in  19^5  we  made  a  survey  of  public  opinion. 
This  is  a  cross-section  of  all  types  of  people.  We  found  at  that  time 
about  thirty -eight  per  cent  who  were  in  favor  of  the  government  taking 
over  operating  banking  institutions  as  government  agencies,   In  our 
later  survey  in  19^8  or  '49  1  believe,  that  percentage  had  been  reduced 
to  twenty-two  per  cent.   So  you  see  we  are  making  progress. 

We  are  not  satisfied  with  that .  we  know  that's  got  to  be  driven 
down  to  a  lower  level.  We  also  find  bhat  the  greatest  criticism  of 
our  business  now  lies  mainly  with  those  people  who  dc  net  do  business 
with  our  institutions.  Although  we're  serving  the  greatest  number  of 
people  in  the  history  cf  American  banking  or  any  other  banking  system, 
we  know  that  there  are  millions  still  today  in  our  inflated  condition 
with  high  wages,  high  crop  prices,  who  ought  to  be  doing  business  with 
our  banks  but  who  are  not.  So  there  is  a  great  challenge  to  us,  not 
only  to, go  out  and  increase  our  business,  but  also  to  make  friends  and 
build  better  public  relations  through  i-hern„ 

Now  in  conclusion,  gentlemen--! :ve  taken  five  minutes  from  some- 
body else  and  1  apologize.   The  trouble  Is  when  you  get  public  rela- 
tions guys  started  talking,  it's  hard  to  stop  them.   If  there  were 
ladies  present,  I  would  say  they  could  put  on  their  shoes.   The  public 
is  going  to  write  Its  ticket  in  banking  or  medicine  or  anything  else. 
Let  us  not  forget  that.   The  public  is  going  to  write  the  ticket  under 
which  you  and  I  travel.   The  question  Is  whether  they're  going  to  write 
that  ticket  along  the  lines  and  conditions  that  you  and  I  think  is  In 
the  best  public  interest  for  my  business  and  your  profession.   And  if 
they're  going  to  do  it,  we've  got  to  tell  our  story.  Abraham  Lincoln 
said  this,  "Public  sentiment  is  everything.   With  public  sentiment, 
nothing  can  fail;  and  without  it,  nothing  can  succeed.1'  And  I  think 
he's  right.   Thank  you  very  much.   (Applause). 

DR.  KOONCE:   Thank  you,  Mr.  Neal.   I  think  we've  al- 
ready seen  the  value  of  our  program.   The  more  I  talk  to  other  groups, 
the  more  I  find  out  that  our  complications,  our  problems,  our  objec- 
tives and  our  aims  are  similar--not  just  similar,  but  the  same.   I 
think  Mr.  Neal  has  definitely  shown  us  how  close  the  banking  profes- 
sion is  to  the  medical  profession  and  their  problems  of  public  rela- 
tions. 

,Our  next  speaker  is  Mr,,  Joseph  M.  Bryan  who  Is  First  Vice -President 
of  Je'fferson  Standard  Life  Insurance  Company  in  Greensboro.   Mr.  Bryan 
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is  a  former  member  of  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  and  a  native  of 
Ohio,  He  is  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Shriners  ' 
Hospital  for  Crippled  Children  in  Greenville ,  South  Carolina.,  a 
past  Potentate  of  the  Shrine  in  Charlotte.  His  contact  with  the 
Shriners5  Hospital ,  I  know,  gives  him  a  very  strong  insight  into  a 
lot  of  the  problems  of  the  medical  profession.  He  joined  the  Jef- 
ferson Standard  Life  Insurance  Company  in  1931 >    later  became  a 
director  and  first  vice-president,  and  was  made  a  member  of  the 
executive  committee.  He's  also  a  director  of  the  Pilot  Life  In- 
surance Company  of  Greensboro  and  is  president  of  the  Jefferson 
Standard  Broadcasting  Company  which  operates  radio  station  WBT. 
Mr.  Bryan.   (Applause). 

MR.  BRYAN:   Thank  you.  Dr.  Koonce,  for  that  very  kind 
introduction  which  I  wrote.   It's  fairly  accurate.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  you  only  left  out  one  thing.   I  was  an  air  raid  warden  in  World 
War  II. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  of  coining  here  and  discussing  with 
you  this  common  problem  of  public  relations,  and  I  am  a  little  reti- 
cent at  the  moment,  a  little  confused  as  to  my  position.   As  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  might  be  termed  a  discredited  prophet.   I  find  in  this 
morning's  News  &  Observer,  which  you  may  have  read,  "Peace  Efforts 
Launched  in  Insurance  Firm  Row."  That?s  the  Jefferson  Standard. 
Well  you  see,  we  all  have  problems. 

However,  I'm  going  to  attempt  to  talk  today  a  little  on  the 
institutional  basis.  Bill  Nfeal  has  stressed  here  the  organized  feature 
of  the  institution  as  being  something  that  certainly  we  can't  depend 
on  entirely.  We  must  do  it  on  a  local  basis.  That  1  agree  with 
thoroughly.   However,  I  feel  that  the  institution  of  life  insurance  has 
done  a  job  in  that  respect.   I  would  like  to  review  with  you  some  of 
the  things  that  Bill  Neal  brought  out,  perhaps  repeat  some  of  them. 

The  public  relations  program  of  a  company  or  a  business,  a  pro- 
fession or  an  institution,  does  not-  grow  out  of  the  imagination  of  an 
individual.   It  is  evolved  by  careful  planning,  based  on  studies  of 
needs  and  means  and  directed  towards  meeting  certain  specified  objec- 
tives. 

What  is  more,  this  public  relations  program  does  not  stand  alone, 
unrelated  to  the  world  outside  its  own  narrow  confines.   It  must  take 
cognizance  of  social,  political,  and  economic  factors.   It  must  look 
not  only  to  the  present,  but  the  long-time  trend.   It  must  not  be 
fixed,  but  sufficiently  flexible  to  meet  the  changes  in  surrounding 
conditions,  which  may  come  often  and  In  force. 

Then  too,  any  public  relations  program  that  is  to  be  wholly  ef- 
fective must-  recognize  the  many  and  varied  publics  that  must  be 
reached  in  the  efforts  to  better  public  relationships.  There  is  not 
just  one  great  public  of  150,000,000  people  in  the  United  States. 
Rather  there  are  scores  and  hundreds  of  publics,  classified  by  sex, 
age,  occupation,  special  interests,  and  a  host,  of  other  qualifications. 
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Your  veteran  public  is  not  of  the  same  makeup  as  the  business  man 
public,  nor  the  women's  public.,  nor  the  farmer  public ,  and  so  on 
through  all  possible  groupings  of  our  people ,   Now  the  details  of 
the  public  relations  program  must  be  tailored  to  appeal  ^ro  each  of 
these  varying  publics  as  well  as  the  public  as  a  whole , 

Just  one  more  generalization.,  this  public  relations  program  we 
are  talking  about  has  to  be  an  integrated  activity  of  all  parties 
to  the  business.   It  cannot  function  as  the  operation  of  the  presi- 
dent or  the  director  of  public  relations  or  even  any  hand-picked 
group  of  members  of  the  business.   It  must  be  the  handiwork  of  every- 
one associated  with  the  business,  from  top  to  bottom.   The  best  ef- 
forts of  one  may  be  offset  by  the  misses  and  errors  of  someone  in 
a  remote  and  obscure  corner  of  the  business,  unless  this  hazard  is 
guarded  against „  And  we  must  remember  at  all  times  that  performance 
is  the  final  measure  of  success  in  a  public  relations  program  as  in 
all  other  affairs.  The  day  is  long  since  passed  when  we  can  talk 
our  way  into  good  will.  Talk  we  must  all  continue  to  do  to  carry 
our  story  to  as  many  as  possible,  but  the  talk  must  be  backed  by  a 
vivid  demonstration  of  performance  which  will  earn  its  own  good  will. 
The  two  are  now  inseparable, 

I  have  run  quickly  through  these  generalities  concerning  public 
relations  because  they  were  all  a  part-  of  the  foundation  on  which 
the  public  relations  program  of  the  life  insurance  business  was 
built.   We  have  been  told  by  many  public  relations  experts,  and  we 
hear  from  many  other  business  channels,  that  our  life  insurance  job 
of  public  relations  has  been  outstanding.   That,  I  presume,  is  why 
you  want  to  hear  from  me  as  to  just  what  we  have  done,   In  a  rela- 
tively few  years,  twelve  to  be  exact,  we  have  become  one  of  the 
leaders  in  the  public,  relations  area,  and  we  have  gained  a  sizeable 
volume  of  public  good  will  as  a  result,  we  hope. 

Twelve  years  ago,,  when  we  took  our  first  organized  step  in  what 
we  consider  the  right  public  relations  direction,  our  busines3  was 
badly  in  need  of  good  will  building.   In  spite  of  an  outstanding 
record  cf  accomplishment,  especially  during  those  dark  days  of  the 
great  depression  which  began  in  1929*  we  were  the  subject  of  much 
unwarranted  criticism,  not  constructive  criticism  but  the  destruc- 
tive brand,  usually  inspired  and  fostered  by  those  who  would  tear 
down  rather  than  build.  Bill  Neai  here  has  said  that  they  only  had 
five  per  cent  loss  in  the  banks,   I  challenge  you  to  find  a  policy- 
holder In  the  Vnited  States  who  lost  any  money  during  the  depression 
as  a  result  of  holding  a  policy.  He  may  have  had  a  temporary  lien 
on  it  but  up  until  this  moment ,  no  claim  that  I  know  of,  death  claim, 
has  ever  been  denied,  at  least  not  for  inability  to  pay,  And  inci- 
dentally, as  long  as  we're  digressing  a  minute,  notice  the  word 
"claim,"   When  we  think  of  public  relations,  some  of  the  words  we 
use — certainly  in  the  life  insurance  business — we  could  do  away  with, 
A  man  doesn't  have  the  just  proceeds  of  his  policy  paid  to  his  widow, 
She  must  "claim"  it.   It's  a  terrible  word. 

This  unwarranted  criticism  was  chiefly  a  job  of  spreading  mis- 
understanding by  wilful  misinterpretation,  but  the  damage  was  done 
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almost  as  effectively  as  if  we  had  actually  been  guilty  of  some  vague 
sins  of  either  commission  or  omission. 

Life  insurance,  of  course,  suffered  from  being  first  an  in- 
tangible, or  relatively  so,  and  secondly,  a  devilish  hard  thing  for 
the  average  lay  mind  to  comprehend.   Premium  payments  and  benefit 
payments  were  the  two  things  the  public  clearly  grasped.,  but  the 
rest  of  the  business,  what  went  between,  was  a  bit  of  a  mystery  to 
most  people.   Now  this  was  true  chiefly  because  the  proper  steps  had 
not  been  taken  to  explain  life  insurance,  its  operations  and  its 
services,  to  the  public.   For  want  of  this  knowledge,  the  public  was 
easy  target  for  the  destructive  critic. 

It  was  to  meet  this  specific  and  growing  need  that  the  Institute 
of  Life  Insurance  was  formed  by  a  large  group  of  life  insurance  com- 
panies o  The  two  objectives  of  the  Institute  were;   First,  to  make 
available  to  the  public  all  possible  facts  about  life  insurance. 
Second,  to  find  out  what  the  public  likes  and  wants  so  as  to  do  an 
even  more  effective  job. 

For  twelve  years  the  Institute  has  directed  its  efforts  toward 
the  fulfilment  of  these  two  objectives.  And  as  a  result,  American 
families  are  more  aware  today  than  they  were  a  decade  ago  of  what 
life  insurance  is,  how  it  operates,  what  it  means  to  the  social- 
economic  structure  of  the  nation.   Policyholders  have  been  helped  to 
a  better  understanding  of  their  life  insurance.,   Companies  and  field 
representatives  have  been  aided  by  having  a  more  understanding  public 
with  which  to  work.   The  institution  as  a  whole  has  gained  star 'ire  by 
these  efforts  to  achieve  better  understanding  and  improved  relations 
between  the  public  and  life  insurance. 

Understanding,  as  we  all  knew,  Is  the  test  defense  againsv  mis- 
understanding and  misrepresentation.   If  the  public  knows  the  facts, 
there  need  be  no  fear  of  destructive  critics  who  present  unfactual 
information „ 

You  may  be  interested  in  a  quick  picture  of  what;  has  been  done 
in  these  twelve  years  to  achieve  this  better  understanding,, 
Institute  today  is  a  many-sided  operation,  reaching  into  as  many 
specialized  fields  as  possible  and  using  as  many  of  the  existing 
media  of  communication  as  possible.,  Bur.  this  has  been  the  development 
of  the  years „   It  was  not  all  there  in  full  bloom  at  the  outset.  Add- 
ing services  year  by  year,  the  Institute  has  developed  a  nationwide 
recognition  as  the  central  so\j.rce  of  information  on  life  insurance* 
and  business-wise  as  the  central  source  of  information  on   public  opinion, 

I  submit  that  our  difficulty  or  our  problem  is  considerably  dif- 
ferent from  tha+  the  bankers  have  as  Bill  Neal  has  demonstrated  or 
explained  to  you. 

One  of  the  first  undertakings  was  to  establish  services  for 

editors  and  publishers  for  the  distribution  of  the  facts  about  life 

insurance.  Relatively  little  had  been  printed  about  life  insurance 

except  that  used  as  sales  literature,  primarily  because  the  facts  had 
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not  been  available .  But  when  the  facts  were  made  available  through  a 
central  source,  they  were  widely  used„  There  was  a  keen  public  in- 
terest in  them. 

To  effect  the  distribution  of  these  facts  about  life  insurance, 
the  Institute  maintains  several  press  services.   One  of  them  is  a 
monthly  news  service  made  available  to  editors,  covering  life  in- 
surance only.   I  have  here,  and  1  don't  know  if  you  can  all  see  it, 
but  this  is  put  out  at  least  monthly  and  it's  headed,  ''Money  Matters." 
It  goes  to  editorial  writers  and  new?  commentators  and  you'll  be  sur- 
prised how  often  it  is  used.  Here's  another  one.   This  covers  a 
broader  economic  field  and  is  a  monthly  press  release.   It's  pri- 
marily concerned  with  investments  and  death  benefits  and  other  things 
paid.  We  have  here  a  woman's  page,  primarily,  the  "Family  Economist." 
That,  too,  goes  out  monthly  and  is  being  quoted  and  used  considerably. 
You  probably  have  seen  some  of  them  without  recognizing  it,  some  of 
the  releases.   They're  lifted  right  out  of  the  release,  They're 
quoted  just  as  we  print  them.   Now  here's  something  that  I  think  is 
particularly  interesting.   That's  what  we  call  our  Democracy  cartoons. 
They're  sent  to  and  used  primarily  by  small  newspapers,.   They  have  a 
wider  circulation  per  number  of  newspapers  than  any  syndicated  feature 
in  the  United  States,  believe  it  or  not.   The  circulation  as  to  num- 
bers of  people  may  not  be  the  largest,  but  as  to  number  of  papers ,  yesc 

In  addition,  spot  news  stories  are  distributed  whenever  occasion 
arises.  Requests  for  special  material  from  the  national  wire  services 
or  feature  writers  are  met,  and  those  requests  have  been  of  increasing 
frequency  year  after  year,  as  the  usefulness  of  this  central  source  of 
information  has  become  known  to  more  and  more  writers  and  editors. 

That  there  is  a  demand  for  this  information  is  evidenced  by  the 
widespread  use  of  the  material.  Many  of  the  stories  made  available, 
as  I  •  ve  said,  are  used  from  coast  to  coast  in  news  columns,  feature 
columns  and  editorial  columns.   Check-ups  have  shown  that  many  of 
these  stories  are  carried  in  newspapers  with  a  combined  circulation 
in  excess  of  50,000,000  and  serving  a  large  part  of  The  country. 

This  is  something  that  was  gotten  up  for  the  membership  in  the 
Institute.  Here  is  the  headline  from  The  limes  in  Asheville,  North 
Carolina:  "Insurance  Firms  Loan  Billions  in  North  Carolina."  That's 
a  recent  release.  Here's  another  one  we  know  in  Tennessee:  "Nash- 
ville Insurance  Company  makes  43,000  Loans.''  Here  is  one.  Fort  Worth, 
Texas:  ''Texas  Has  Top  Insurance  Loans.'"  That's  evidence  that  this 
thing  is  getting  in  -.he  newspapers. 

There  is  another  advantage  of  the  continuing  job,  the  seeming 
reiteration.   Not  only  does  it  retell  the  story  to  those  who  have 
heard  it  before ,  but  it  picks  up  the  new  audience  established  eacn 
year  by  those  currently  coming  of  age.  We  have  to  remember  that 
there  are  today  some  ten  million  adult  readers  who  are  new  to  the 
ranks  since  the  end  of  World  War  II.  Whatever  we  said  to  the  public 
prior  to  1946  was  not  heard  by  or  registered  with  that  ten  million. 
And  that  process  goes  on  year  after  year,  new  millions  coming  of  age 
with  regularity  and  requiring  a  retelling  of  the  story  if  they  too 
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are  to  know  what  it  is  all  about. 

This  public  relations  job  must  not.  only  retell  the  story  to  the 
oldsters  and  initiate  it  with  the  newcomers,  but  also  keep  the  story 
current,  in  tune  with  conditions  which  are  always  changing.  The 
story  that  was  told  in  19^5 >  before  the  end  of  World  War  II,  had  to 
be  reused  to  meet  the  peace-time  economy  of  1946-50.  And  since 
June  25th,  the  story  has  had  to  be  reused  again  as  we  are  once  again 
in  a  war  economy.   That  is  just  one  of  the  many  constantly  changing 
conditions  and  trends  in  the  whole  social -economic  structure  which 
have  to  be  taken  into  consideration  when  the  facts  about  life  in- 
surance are  presented.   I'm  talking  to  you  like  Bill  did.,  as  though 
you  all  were  life  insurance  men. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  that  in  making  this  information  avail- 
able, we  were  not  merely  satisfied  with  assembling  the  existing  data, 
preparing  it  for  news  consumption  and  distributing  it.   We  found  cer- 
tain gaps  in  the  material  available.   There  were  no  assembled  figures,, 
for  instance,  on  the  matter  of  monthly  payments  to  beneficiaries  and 
policyholders  from  their  life  insurance  companies.   Here  was  one  of 
the  vital  elements  in  the  business  and  yet,  because'  previously  most 
statistics  had  been  gathered  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  operations  of 
the  business,  this  benefit  side  had  been  overlooked.   We  at  once  set 
about  gathering  each  month  the  detailed  figures  on  benefit  payments, 
and  they  proved  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  most,  widely  used  of 
all  life-  insurance  stories. 

Again,  it  was  found  that  there  were  no  statistics  on  a  monthly 
basis  covering  the  uses  to  which  the  accumulating  policyholder  funds 
were  put.;  that  is.,  just  how  they  went  to  work  in  public  interest  as 
well  as  policyholder  interest.   So  those  figures  were  assembled  monthly, 
and  "they  have  provided  a  continuous  wealth  of  material  as  to  homes 
financed,  industries  aided,  public  projects  stimulated  and  a  host  of 
other  direct  contributions  to  the  economic  side  of  the  nation.   I  can 
relate  other  instances  but  I'll  skip  them  because  I  see  my  time  is  run- 
ning out . 

Newspapers  are  not  the  only  channel  of  communication  to  the  pub- 
lic.  Efforts  extend  ~,c   other  fields  as  well.  Authors  and  editors  in 
the  magazine  field  have  been  aided  in  hundreds  of  cases  In  the  prepara- 
tion of  articles  about  life  Insurance  or  involving  life  insurance.   The 
entire  research,  statistical  and  analytical  resources  of  the  Institute 
are  made  available  to  these  writers  and  editors  whenever  they  wish  to 
call  for  assistance. 

Then  too,  the  motion  picture  appeal  has  been  utilized.   Several 
excellent  motion  pictures  have  been  produced,  each  telling  some  aspect 
of  the  story  of  life  insurance.   They  have  carried  the  story  of  life 
insurance  through  the  powerful  visual  medium  to  millions  of  persons. 

To  meet  the  interest  of  the  radio  audience,  special  information 
services  for  radio  commentators  and  radio  news  editors  have  been  pro- 
vided. 

Here  is  an  interesting  thing.  A  national  advertising  program  was 
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also  developed  by  cooperating  life  insurance  companies  of  the  country, 
using  newspapers  with  a  combined  circulation  in  excess  of  ^5 » 000,000,. 
The  advertisements  have,  in  large  part,  been  public  service  campaigns „ 
In  recognition  of  the  need  for  business  to  demonstrate  its  good  citizen- 
ship, these  campaigns  have  been  a  service  to  the  public  rather  than  a 
medium  for  selling  life  insurance 0 

During  World  War  IT,  for  example,  a  nationwide  "Keep  Well  Crusade" 
was  conducted,  which  endeavored  to  help  the  people  do  a  better  job  of 
maintaining  a  high  level  of  health  in  the  emergency.  As  the  war  and 
post-war  years  developed  inflationary  tendencies,  a  nation-wide  ''Anti- 
Inflation  Campaign"  was  conducted  through  the  advert isingo   it  was  one 
of  the  relatively  few  voices  being  raised  on  a  national  basis  in  behalf 
of  the  sound  steps  the  individual  could  take  to  help  ward  off  infla- 
tion., and  gosh  knows,  we  certainly  want  to  do  that,  all  of  us.  Then 
came  a  campaign  for  developing  greater  family  happiness  through  better 
financial  planning,,  More  recently,  as  the  Korean  crisis  developed  a 
new  fear  of  inflation,  a  new  anti -inflation  program  was  undertaken  in 
the  advertising. 

Such  advertising,  of  course,  does  not  directly  produce  sales.  But 
its  net  results  are  bountiful.   It  has  produced  a  larger  volume  of  good 
will  than  any  sales  ads  could  have  accomplished .   It  has  presented  life 
insurance  as  a  good  citizen,  concerned  with  and  active  in  public  in- 
terest. And  the  public,  likes  a  business  that  is  performing  well  as  a 
good  citizen  of  the  business  community. 

To  meet  the  need  I  mentioned  earlier  of  reaching  all  of  the  many 
publics  which  make  up  the  great  American  public,  the  Institute  has 
developed  a  highly  departmentalized  organization.   It  has  a  women's 
division,  which  carries  on  an  extensive  activity  program  in  the  interest 
of  women,  both  as  policyholders  and  as  beneficiaries.   There  is  an  edu- 
cational division  which  concentrates  on  the  youth  of  the  nation*  and 
many  others.   I  have  a  few  samples  here.   I'll  just  hurriedly  give  you 
a  sample.   "A  Miss  and  Her  Money."   Darned  if  I  didn't  give  that  to  my 
daughter.   She  wouldn8t  listen  to  me  but  she  read  every  word  in  thar 
and  I'm  profiting  from  it.   "Women  with  a  Future''  for  the  older  women. 
"Money  in  Your  Pocket."   That  went  to  the  boy.   Let  me  tell  yous  these 
stories--they  don't  preach.   They  tell  them  just  like  '.he  kid  stories 
and  it's  a  real  good  story „  Now  In  addition  to  that,  the  "Date  with 
your  Future."   That  also  hits  the  young  first,  the  teenagers  first. 
It's  a  real  story.   It's  gotten  up  very  cleverly,   I'm  rot  trying  bo 
sell  you  any  of  those  books,  but  I  think  theyBre  all  right,   '^Frontiers 
of  Freedom."  These  are  comics.  The  kids  eat  them  up.   I've  got  a 
youngster  fourteen  and  he  won't  miss  them. 

The  Institute  maintains  a  library  which  is  more  than  just  a  col- 
lection of  books.  It  is  a  research  library,  serving  anyone  Inside  or 
outside  the  business,  anyone  interested  in  doing  research  on  the  sub- 
ject of  life  insurance. 

The  statistical  division  has  become  a  large,  busy  unit,  creating 
and  assembling  the  statistical  background  so  essential  for  a  factual 
presentation  of  life  insurance, 
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Now  we  have  in  addition  to  that --this  is  really  an  important 

book--a  handbook  of  life  insurance,  which  is  circulated  in  schools 

and  colleges  and  other  educational  institutions,  and  I  think  a  very 

factual  but  very  plain,  understandable  story  of  the  life  insurance 
business „ 

We  know,  however,  that  in  the  final  analysis  the  public  rela- 
tions of  the  business  will  be  shaped  out  on  Main  Street .  Whatever 
may  be  done  by  the  Institute  will  only  be  a  foundation.  But  the 
real  work,  the  actual  performance  job  on  which  public  good  will  is 
going  to  be  based,  is  going  to  be  done  by  the  personnel  in  the  home 
offices  and  in  the  field  from  coast  to  coast.   I  mean  the  agency 
field.  The  Institute  cannot  do  it  all.   Fulfilment  of  responsibili- 
ties at  the  local  level  is  a  job  for  the  individual  company.   The 
sum  of  the  efforts  of  all  of  the  managements  of  the  more  than  six 
hundred  life  companies,  if  they  assume  their  full  responsibilities 
of  leadership  in  their  own  communities,  asserts  a  great  stabilizing 
influence.  When  we  add  to  these  efforts  the  work  of  the  Institute  on 
a  national  basis,  a  powerful  force  is  created  for  the  good  of  not 
only  business,  but  the  economy  as  a  whole. 

Just  a  few  more  words  and  I  am  through.  The  life  insurance 
business,  by  reason  of  the  sheer  size  of  the  business  and  the  numbers 
of  people  with  a  direct  stake  in  it,  has  reached  a  position  of  leader- 
ship in  this  country  and  Canada,  with  responsibilities  it  can  ill  af- 
ford to  evade.   This  responsibility  concerns  not  only  public  attitudes, 
but  also  company  operations.  And  I  think  this  will  be  of  interest  to 
you.   I  rhink  it's  down  your  alley.   We  must  see  that  the  security  we 
offer  for  sale  to  the  public  is  attractive  as  to  price  and  benefits, 
and  that  it  is  well  presented  to  enough  people.  We  must  also  do  what 
we  can  to  have  the  public  realize  the  dangers  of  too  much  planned 
security,  so  that  their  demand  for  it  will  be  lessened  and.  at  the  same 
time  do  our  duty  as  business  leaders  in  bringing  light  on  any  pro- 
posals for  extension  or  adoption  of  any  forms  of  security  that  would 
be  harmful  to  our  system  of  free  enterprise  or  in  any  way  interfere 
with  individual  freedoms.   1  ;m  not  waving  a  fiag. 

We  must  not  let  it  be  said  that  we  are  not  capable  of  providing 
adequate  security  at  an  acceptable  cost,  and  thereby  provide  further 
excuse  for  advocating  government  entry  into  the  insurance  business . 
Sometimes  it  seems  that  we  might  humanly  be  justified  in  resting  on 
our  laurels  a  bit „  The  importance  of  our  business  and  the  contribu- 
tions it  has  made  to  the  economic  strength  of  the  country  are  unde- 
niable facts.   Surely  someone  must  have  met  most  of  these  responsibili- 
ties with  some  degree  of  success.   But  I  am  sure  most  of  you  will 
agree  that  the  life  insurance  business  cannot  afford  to  yield  to  com- 
placency for  one  moment.   The  millions  on  whose  verdict  the  final  fate 
of  the  free  enterprise  system  will  depend  are  interested,  not  in 
yesterday's  triumphs,  but  in  tomorrow's  performance.   No  matter  how 
great,  our  achievements  in  the  past,  this  is  certainly  no  time  to  re- 
lax. The  public  relations  job  is  an  unceasing  one.   Thank  you  for 
your  patience.   (.Applause). 

DR.  KOQNCE:   Thank  you,  Mr.  Bryan.   I  only  regret  that 
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every  chairman  of  piibllc  relations  commit  tee  of  every  county  society 
and  all  of  its  committee  members  couldn't  be  here  this  afternoon  to 
hear  this.,  because  certainly  so  far  the  two  speakers  we  have  heard 
have  given  us  invaluable  information  on  how  to  conduct  our  affairs. 

(Five -minute  recess) 

DR.  KOCNCE:   The  next  speaker  on  our  program,  gentle- 
men., is  Mr.  Loyd  J.  Kiernan,  Special  Studies  Manager  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  American  Railroads.,  Washington.  D,  C.  Mr.  Kiernan  entered 
railroad  service  in  1911*  (he  wrote  this  too),  with  the  Illinois 
Central  Railroad  System  in  Vicksburg,  Mississippi,  His  service  with 
that  railroad  continued  until  1937.  From  1933  to  1941,  he  was  in  the 
investment  department  of  the  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  and 
joined  in  19^2  the  staff  of  the  Association  of  American  Railroads  To 
direct  a  posf -war  research  project  conducted  by  the  Railroad  Committee 
for  the  study  of  transportation.   Thereafter,  Mr.  Kiernan  entered  the 
Public  Relations  Department-  of  the  Association  of  American  Railroads 
as  manager  of  Special  Studies.  Mr.  Kiernan,   (Applause) 

MR.  KIERNAN:   Gentlemen,  our  industry  appreciates  the 
compliment  of  having  an  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  here  and 
tell  you  some  of  the  things  that  we  are  trying  to  do  and  how  we  are 
trying  to  do  it,  and  I  personally  want  you  to  know  I'm  very  grateful 
for  the  opportunity  to  come  down  here  and  get  acquainted  with  some  of 
the  doctors.   1  married  into  half  of  the  doctors  of  Mississippi.,  and 
so  it's  nothing  new  to  me  to  associate  with  doctors.   I  know,  there- 
fore, that  mighty  few  people  come  into  the  world,  inhabit,  and  leave 
it  without  the  assistance  of  a  doctor  somewhere  along  the  journey,  and 
by  the  same  token,  there  may  be  somewhere  in  the  world  a  few  people 
back  in  the  hills  who  have  lived  their  lives  without  the  assistance  of 
a  railroad,  direc  or  indirect,  and  that  establishes  a  sort  of  parallel 
between  us,  that  fact  of  indispensability „   It  gives  us  a  claim  on 
public  attention,  which  I  think  will  probably  be  honored  if  it's  well 
presented. 

And  that  reminds  me  that  what  has  been  said  by  the  two  preceding 
speakers,  and  what  I  know  I  am  going  to  say,  may  leave  you  with  the 
Impression  that  public  relations  in  their  concept  and  their  practice 
are  fundamentally  the  same  in  all  professions,  and  If  you  do  leave 
here  with  that  concept,  I  think  you  will  be  just  about  right.   The 
same  ends  are  sought  fundamentally,  and  the  same  methods  have  been 
time  tested  and  proved  as  effective.   There's  net  niuch  room  for  varia- 
tion in  principle.   You  do  a  lot  of  variation  in  detail. 

I  said  that  your  claim  on  public  attention  will  be  honored  if  it's 
properly  presented,  and  in  those  +hree  words,  "if  properly  presented," 
lie  the  keys  to  success.   There  are  no  easy  answers  In  public  relations. 
As  Mr.  Neal  said,  there  are  no  magic  formulae.   There's  no  secret  code 
or  cipher  that  you  can  use  for  the  sound  practitioner.   Those  things 
are  for  quacks  entirely,  and  only  they  believe  or  pretend  that  there 
are  such  means,  such  short-cuts,  such  easy  roads.   Success  is  the  pro- 
duct of  sound  performance,  both  in  the  doing  of  the  job  and  in  the 
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telling  of   it. 

Now,  because  of  the  parallel  which  I  have  mentioned  of  indis- 
pensability  between  doctors  and  railroads  and  also  because  of  other 
parallels,  which  I  shall  not  go  into  but  which  may  suggest  themselves 
to  you  as  T  proceed,  it  may  be  that  our  experience  will  be  helpful 
and  we  are  glad  to  present  it  to  you  for  what  it  might  be  worth.   I 
do  want  to  say,  however,  that  nothing  that  I  shall  say  or  impart  to 
you  is  to  be  construed  as  being  held  up  as  a  paragon  or  an  ideal  or 
the  right  way;  far  from  it.   Public  relations,  like  medicine,  probabl^ 
deals  with  the  most  human  of  all  activities  because  both  have  to  do 
wholly  with  the  reactions  of  the  individual  to  certain  stimuli,  good 
or  bad.  Since  it  is  a  matter  so  wholly  of  the  human  being,  there 
are  naturally  going  to  be  a  lot  of  mistakes  because  it  has  been  well 
said,  it  is  human  to  err. 

What  I'm  about  to  say  is  going  to  be  confined  entirely  to  th« 
MR.   I  couldn't  speak  for  an  individual  railroad  because  although  I 
have  worked  for  one  railroad  for  a  long  time,  I  don't  know  enough 
about  all  the  railroads  to  talk  on  behalf  of  them,  so  I'm  going  to 
talk  about  what  we  do  in  the  AAR,  and  before  I  get  into  that,  per- 
haps I  will  tell  you  what  the  AAR  is  and  what  it  is  not. 

The  AAR  is  a  common  working  agency  for  the  railroads,  to  do 
those  things  which  experience  has  shown  can  be  done  better  and  ar 
less  cost  through  a  central  cooperative  agency  than  by  each  railroad 
individually.   The  Association  does  not  control  its  members;  it  is 
their  servant,  controlled  by  them  through  majority  vote.   It  is  in 
no  sense  a  supergovernment  among  railroads;  it  has  no  existence  sep- 
arate and  apart  from  its  members,  and  it  has  no  powers  except  those 
delegated  to  it  by  its  members.   The  AAR  public  relations  program 
supplements,  but  in  no  way  supplants  or  supersedes,  public  relations 
activities  of  individual  railroads. 

The  public,  relations  policy  and  program  of  the  railway  industry 
are  in  fact  determined  primarily  and  conducted  preponderantly  by  the 
individual  railroads.   Their  activities  are  the  backbone  of  bhe  rail- 
way effort  in  this  field,  establishing  its  structure  and  decisively 
influencing  its  character  and  its  strength. 

Not  only  every  railroad  but  every  worker  on  every  railroad  has 
a  share  in  the  public  relations  of  the  industry.   This  is  so  because 
public  opinion  about-  railroads  is  the  sum  total  of  all  the  impres- 
sions which  people  get  from  all  their  contacts  of  every  kind  with 
railroads  and  railroaders.  A  multi-million 'dollar  program  of  public 
relations  by  the  railroad  can  be  spoiled  in  thirty -five  seconds  by  a 
piece  of  impertinence  on  the  part  of  a  conductor  or  a  Pullman  porter. 
Hence,  sound  practice  of  public  relations  cannot  rest  with  speeches 
and  articles  by  a  few  people  hired  for  that  purpose.   It  must  permeate 
the  entire  organization  and  be  the  daily  habit  of  every  member  of  the 
organization.   It  is  on  and  by  the  individual  railroads  that  the  main 
effort  of  this  vital  feature  of  reaching  the  individual  worker  must 
be  carried  into  effect.   In  the  discharge  of  tnis  responsibility,  a 
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valuable  aid  and  cnannel  is  the  employee  magazine  or  other  similar 
publication*  Many  railroads  have  such  publications,  some  of  them 
dating  back  far  into  the  past  and  which,  by  the  way,  we  have  found 
by  actual  cast  are  interestedly  read.,  so  that  the  editors  of  these 
railroad  magazines  are  key  men  in  the  public  relations  of  the  in- 
dustry. 

Generally  speaking,  AAR  public  relations  activities  are  con- 
cerned with  matters  which  are  of  common  application  to  the  railway 
industry  throughout  the  country,  since  AAR  membership  includes  and 
AAR  expenses  are  paid  by  railroads  in  every  part  of  the  country »   We 
have  members  engaged  in  various  lines  of  the  railroad.  We  have,  for 
example,  twenty -three  members  who  operate  no  passenger  service  at 
all.  So  that  we  have  to  stick  to  the  broad  common  denominators . 
Our  advertising  is  of  institutional,  rather  than  product,  type  the 
latter  being  left  entirely  to  individual  railroads .   Neither  do  we 
concern  ourselves  with  labor  and  wage  matters,  which  are  wholly 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  individual  railroads  or  regional  groups 
of  roads o   Such  is  the  frame  of  reference  within  which  the  AAR 
public  relations  program  is  carried  on.   Two  things  make  or  mar  the 
relations  of  our  industry  with  the  public:   First,  what  railroads 
and  railroad  men  do  for  the  public,  and  the  way  in  which  they  do  it; 
and  second,  what  the  public  is  told  about  railroads,  and  the  way  in 
which  it  is  told.   So  far  as  telling  the  public,  again  there  are  two 
things  to  be  done:   First,  to  present  the  facts  which  will  establish 
in  the  public  mind  the  sort  of  general  character  which  the  industry 
deserves;  and  second,  to  improve  and  enlarge  public  understanding  of 
those  problems  of  the  industry  which  touch  upon  the  public  interest. 

Now  T  spoke  of  impressing  upon  public  consciousness  the  knowl- 
edge of  what  is  the  general  character  of  the  railroads.   What  is 
this  general  character  of  the  railroads  which  we  seek  to  instill  and 
strengthen  in  the  public  mind?   It  can  be  briefly  and  simply  stated 
and  that  is  one  of  its  chief  merits.   Our  program  aims  to  keep  be- 
fore the  public  these  basic  facts. 

First,  that  railroads  are  essential  to  the  economic  and  social 
life  of  the  country. 

Second,  that  they  are  enterprising,  progressive,  forward-looking . 

Third,  that  they  are  doing  a  good  job,  better  than  most  persons 
realize,  in  carrying  out  their  functions. 

And  fourth,  they  could  do  a  still  better  job  to  everyone :s  bene- 
fit if  conditions  were  made  more  favorable  or  if  certain  problems 
were  solved. 

In  showing  that  railroads  are  essential,  we  point  out,  among 
other  things,  that  they  normally  handle  around  two -thirds  of  the 
total  freight  traffic  of  the  country  and  in  fact  are  basic  to  the 
operation  of  all  other  means  of  Transportation.  Manufacture  of 
trucks  and  automobiles,  for  example,  is  made  possible  by  the  services 
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of  the  railroads  in  bringing  together  raw  materials  at  manufactur- 
ing points  and  distributing  throughout  the  country  such  essentials 
of  motor  vehicle  operation  as  tires,  lubricants  and  parts,,  Water 
transportation  is  geographically  limited  by  its  very  nature,  so  that 
most  hauls  by  water  require  overland  movement  on  one  or  both  ends,, 
Air  transportation,  also,  is  possible  only  because  of  rail  service 
for  the  production  of  planes  and  the  materials  t.-iat  go  into  them,, 
as  well  as  for  the  fuel  and  supplies  that  they  use,  We  emphasize 
that  the  indispensability  of  railroads  is  rooted  in  their  oasic 
economy  and  dependability  of  operation.  No  means  of  transportation 
yet  devised  or  within  reasonable  range  of  the  imagination  can  rival 
in  efficiency  and  economy  the  unique  qualities  of  railway  service. 
These  qualities  derive  from  the  use  of  a  smooth  roadway  of  steel  or 
which  roll  flanged  wheels  supporting  vehicles  capable  of  being  as- 
sembled in  any  desired  number  and  pulled  behind  a  locomotive.  Rail- 
roads can  and  do  go  everywhere  and  operate  in  all  seasons  of  the 
year  and  under  all  climatic  conditions,  possessing  these  charac- 
teristics to  much  greater  extent  than  any  other  means  of  transporta- 
tion. 

In  addition  t0  their  normal  peace-time  services  to  the  nation's 
economic  and  transportation  structure;,  the  railroads  are  vital  to 
national  defense  and  security  in  war  time,  actual  or  threatened,, 
During  the  forty-five  months  from  December,  19^1*  through  August, 
1945,  the  railroads  handled  90,5  per  ^ent  of  all  military  freight 
moved  in  the  United  States  and  97=6  per  cent  of  all  military  travel 
in  organized  groups  of  forty  or  more.  Ranking  military  authorities 
have  testified  to  the  essential  nature  of  railroad  service  in  wartime 
and  the  high  character  of  its  performance.  As  opportunity  affords, 
we  see  that  public  awareness  of  these  facts  about  the  essentiality  of 
railroads  is  renewed  on  appropriate  occasions. 

The  very  fact  of  being  essential  to  the  national  economy  and 
safety  carries  with  it  a  great  responsibility  for  the  railroads  to 
continue  modernizing  and  improving  their  plant  and  facilities.  We 
call  recurrent-  attention  to  evidence  of  enterprise  and  progress  in 
carrying  out  this  responsibility.   For  example,  the  railroads  since 
1921  have  invested  eighteen  billion  dollars  of  new  capital  in  their 
properties,  of  which  eight  billion  was  expended  in  the  eleven-year 
period  19^0-1950,   In  the  five  years  since  the  end  of  the  war,  ex- 
penditures of  railroads  for  additions  and  betterments  to  their  road- 
way structure  and  rolling  stock  have  approximated  five  billion  dol- 
lars.  These  expenditures  for  new  locomotives  and  cars  and  new  and 
better  roadbed,  tracks,  yards,  and  terminals,  signals,  communications 
and  shops  and  other  physical  properties  have  added  to  bhe  capacity  of 
the  railway  plant  and  have  increased  operating  efficiency  and  economy. 
Passenger  schedules  between  important  centers  of  population  have  been 
shortened.   Streamlined  trains  embodying  many  innovations  for  the 
safety,  comfort  and  convenience  of  travelers  now  run  a  total  of  more 
than  two  hundred  thousand  miles  every  day  of  the  week. 

Freight  service  also  has  been  expanded  and  improved.   The 
average  freight  train  performs  approximately  twice  as  much  transpor- 
tation service  per  hour  as  the  average  of  twenty  years  ago  and 
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considerably  more  than  the  average  at  the  peak  of  the  war  effort. 
Train  speeds  have  been  raised.,  time  spent  by  trains  and  cars  in 
yards  has  been  shortened,  and  many  other  features  have  been  inaug- 
urated to  give  better  service  for  shippers  and  receivers  of  freight. 
Since  the  end  of  the  war  the  railroads  have  installed  some  three 
hundred  twenty-five  thousand  new  freight  cars  with  greater  capacity 
for  producing  transportation  than  a  like  number  of  older  cars  which 
have  been  retired.   Continued  research  and  experimentation  devoted 
to  the  transportation  of  perishable  freignt  have  improved  rail  ser- 
vice for  many  of  the  foods  that  we  enjoy  on  our  tables.  These  ad- 
vances in  the  quality  and  utilization  of  the  railroad  plant  as  a 
rule  have  about  them  little  of  the  glamorous  and  dramatic.  Changes 
cannot  be  as  sudden  and  impressive  as,  for  example,  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  new  model  automobile  or  the  development  of  a  new  surgical 
technique.  The  very  magnitude  and  indispensability  of  railway 
operations  preclude  sudden  changes;  the  old  must  work  interchange- 
ably with  the  new  all  over  the  country  during  a  transition  period. 
It  is  very  hard  to  stimulate  public  enthusiasm  about-  an  improvement 
in  a  brake  shoe  or  a  shortening  of  a  freight  train  schedule  from 
second  morning  to  first  afternoon.   Those  things  don't  attract  and 
stimulate  public  attention  very  readily.   Hence,  such  advances  as  I 
have  described  in  the  plant  and  performance  of  bhe  railroads  could 
easily  escape  public  attention.  We  consider  it  an  important  part 
of  our  job  to  see  that  they  do  not  so  escape  attention,  and  we  dili- 
gently exercise  our  ingenuity  to  find  means  of  presenting  these 
facts  in  striking  and  informative  ways,  interesting  ways  of  telling 
that  story,  of  putting  it  before  the  public  so  they  will  grasp  what 
is  actually  being  done.   There  is  "plenty  of  ammunition  for  the  story 
and  our  job  is  to  see  that  it  reaches  the  people. 

Of  course,  as  we  all  know,  there  is  no  limit  to  the  extent  of 
improvement  or  expansion  which  can  be  effected  in  physical  plant  or 
personnel  except  the  limitation  of  economies.   Money  for  additions 
and  improvements  can  be  had  only  from  earnings  or  from  credit  based 
upon  earnings.   Since  railroads  are  strictly  regulated  by  govern- 
ment, state  and  national,  their  earning  power  depends  important  1;/ 
upon  the  attitude  of  regulatory  authorities  *roward  such  matters  as 
adequacy  of  rates  and  fares  and  authority  to  abandon  unneeded  and 
unprofitable  facilities  and  operations.   In  turn,  regulatory  atti- 
tudes in  such  matters  are  measurably  affected  by  underlying  public 
sentiment . 

The  competitive  conditions  under  which  railroads  carry  on 
their  business  are  an  important  factor  in  railway  earnings.  Briefly 
stated,  only  railroads  and  pipelines,  which  are  highly  specialized 
carriers,  provide  out  of  their  own  resources,  derived  wholly  from 
earnings,  all  the  facilities  used  in  the  conduct  of  their  business. 
Competitive  carriers  by  highway,  by  water,  and  by  air  provide  in 
the  main  only  their  vehicles,  depending  variously  upon  roadways, 
channels,  airways,  and  other  facilities  provided  at  public  expense, 
out  of  taxes.  We  contend,  and  we  believe  we  substantiate,  that  for 
their  use  of  these  public  facilities  such  competitors  do  not  pay  as 
much  as  they  properly  should,   Being  thus  exempted  from  part  of  the 
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true  cost  of  providing  their  service,  unloading  that  part  on  the 
taxpayer,  they  can  sell  -their  services  at  prices  below  the  levels 
required  if  their  rates  and  fares  had  to  cover  all  cose  of  opera- 
tion. We  also  maintain,  and  we  believe  the  facts  amply  support 
our  position,  that  in  addition,  competitive  forms  of  transportation 
enjoy  certain  other  important  advantages  in  the  way  of  promotional 
and  regulatory  favoritism  by  government,  which  advantages  also  rend 
to  impair  railway  earning  power. 

We  try  to  encourage  and  stimulate  public  awareness  of  these 
conditions  which  operate  to  increase  the  real  cost  of  producing 
the  transportation  which  we  must  have.  We  also  aim  to  have  the 
public  understand  how  these  conditions  affect  its  vital  interest 
in  the  adequacy  and  efficiency  of  its  essential  transportation 
services.  Given  a  favorable  climate  of  public  opinion*  which  is 
the  outgrowth  of  sound  public  understanding  Ln  these  matters,,  regu- 
latory and  legislative  policies  fco  make  such  opinion  effective  are 
the  more  reasonably  to  be  expected. 

You  now  nave  before  you  the  essentials  of  the  railroad  s:,ory 
which  is  the  foundation  of  our  public  relations  activities.   To 
summarize  and  recapitulate,  it  rests  squarely  upon  the  four  legs 
that  railroads  are  essential;  they  are  enterprising  and  progressive, 
forward-looking;  they  do  a  good  job;  and  they  could  do  an  even  bet- 
ter job  under  conditions  favorable  to  a  more  adequate  and  equitable 
level  of  earnings. 

New  how  do  we  carry  out  that  job?  1  shall  now  undertake  to 
outline  briefly  the  means  and  methods  by  which  our  story  is  pre- 
sented. 

The  MR  public  relations  staff,  headed  by  a  vice-president,  is 
aided  and  supported  by  outside  consultants  and  artists  as  needed. 
It  also  has  the  services  and  cooperation  of  one  of  -cue  nation's  best- 
known  advertising  agencies.  The  department  is  sectionalized,  for 
more  economical  and  effective  operation,   Under  the  overall  super- 
vision, direction,  and  guidance  of      ice-president  and  his  assis- 
tant vice-president,  are  seven  sections,  each  under  the  direction  of 
a  manager.   These  sections,  whose  designations  are  more  or  l<:-ss 
descriptive,  are  advertising,  press  and  radio  service,  information 
service,  school  and  college  service,  agricultural  relations,  public 
section,  which  deals  with  inquiries  which  come  to  ;.s  on  the  most 
surprising  range  of  subjects  from  people  all  over  this  country  and 
abroad,  and  special  studies. 

Supporting  the  work  of  all  sections  of  the  AAE  public  relations 
department  is  a  large  film  library  and  photographic  file.   The  film 
library,  maintained  in  Hollywood,  not  only  provides  feature  films  of 
varying  length  for  the  AAR  itself,  but  is  used  by  others  as  a  source 
of  railroad  scenes.   Two  AAR  rootior.  pictures,  "Mainline  U.S.A."  and 
"Big  Trains  Rolling''  were  seen  in  19^9  by  approximately  two  and 
one-half  million  persons.   Another  film,  nYou  and  Your  Railroads'" 
was  a  simple,  easily  understood  exposition  of  railroad  economics  in 
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their  relation  to  people  »s  own  interests  and.  welfare,,   ''Whistle  In 
the  Night"  is  just  coming  on  now. 

The  photographic  file,  maintained,  in  'Washington,  consists  of 
more  tnan  ten  thousand  pictures  on  all  railroad  subjects,  foreign  and 
domestic „   These  photographs  are  available  to  writers,  publishers, 
exhibitors  and  others  who  have  special  use  for  material  of  this  kind. 

An  important  element  of  oar  public  relations  program  is  the  pre- 
sentation of  the  railway  viewpoint  in  public  addresses,   Prom  Presi- 
dent Paricy  down,  all  qualified  members  of  the  A.AR  organization  share 
in  this  activity,  and  the  like  is  true  on  the  individual  railroads. 
Tn  our  industry,  we  try  never  bo  let  pass  an  opportunity  to  tell  our 
story  to  any  group  that  will  hold  still  for  us  and  let  us  do  it.   We 
esteem  these  direct  contacts  as  being  among  the  most  valuable  of  all 
cnannels  of  conviction.   This  is  especially  true  where  there  is  oppor- 
tunity for  questions  and  answers. 

Now  what  are  the  results  of  all  this?  Well,  bhe  results  in  pub- 
lic relations  are  like  results  in  medicine.   It's  a  matter  of  indi- 
vidual reaction  and  those  reactions  are  affected  by  a  great  many 
things  outside  the  measure  of  what  you're  trying  to  do. 

Our  last  large  expansion  in  public  relations  activities  was  the 
inauguration  on  October  4th,  19^8,  of  our  weekly  radio  program,.  "The 
Railroad  Hour,"  which  appears  on  Monday  and  which  I  hope  you  gentle- 
men all  hear.   Its  usual  format  consists  of  a  half  hour  presentation 
of  some  well -mown  musical  play,  with  a  two-minute  commercial  between 
the  acts  and  a  closing  statement  of   about  forty  seconds.  The  opening 
statement  introduces  the  show  with  no  railroad  message.   Alt-hough  it 
has  been  on  the  air  only  a  relatively  short  time,  "The  Railroad  Hour" 
is  already  a  success,  we  think,  having  built  up  an  audience  comparing 
favorably  with  that  of  other  radio  shows  of  its  typ    Besides  the 
normal  value  of  the  huge  radio  audience  it  affords  for  presentation 
of  the  railroad  story,  the  radio  program  has  special  value  for  pre- 
senting messages  of  spot  or  emergency  interest  and  character, 

what  results  have  been  and.  are  being  derived  from  the  public 
relations  activities  heretofore  described  is  a  sound  and  natural  qu 

tion,  but  one  which  cannot  be  answered  in  definite  berms.   Like  the 
practice  of  medicine,  public  relations  deal3  with  Individual  human 
reactions,  and  many  variables  affect  these  reactions.   It  is  as  dif- 
ficult to  measure  results  of  any  given  public  relations  program  or 
procedure  as  to  measure  the  results  of  a  new  drug  or  other  method  of 
therapy.  Medical  and  public  relations  practice,  at  best,  can  only 
rely  upon  certain  statistical  indicators,  whose  showings  of  course 
may  be  unavoidably  affected  by  factors  outside  those  we  are  trying 
to  measure.  To  the  extent  that  such  measurements  are  indicative, 
however,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  our  public  relations  program 
has  borne  fruit.   This  statement  is  made  on  the  basis  of  opinion  sur- 
veys which  have  been  conducted  annually  for  the  AAR  over  the  last 
decade,   in  our  1950  survey,  for  example,  eighty -one  per  cent  of  those 
questioned  say  railroads  are  the  most  important  to  national  defense  of 
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the  three  surface  transportation  systems,   In  19^1*  only  sixty-three 
per  cent  said.  this. 

One  index  of  public  relations  results  is  the  fact  that  this  year 
the  public  relations  department  will  probably  receive  and.  handle  more 
than  one  hundred  fifty  thousand  letters  of  request  or  inquiry  from  the 
public,  whereas  fifteen  years  ago  it  handled  only  about  two  thousand  at 
the  most.   Another  standard  of  measurement  might  be  the  general  tone  of 
newspaper  and  magazine  articles  and.  editorials  about  railroads  and  rail- 
road matters,   Reviewing  these,  we  think  we  find  much  general  evidence 
of  a  teeter  understanding  of  facts  and  problems  in  this  field  than 
might  be  the  case  without  The  public  relations  work  that  has  been  and  is 
being  carried  on  by  our  industry. 

What  are  the  criteria  for  sound  public  relations  work?  According 
to  our  view,  a  public  relations  program  should  fulfill  three  basic 
requirements. 

First.,  the  program  must  present  facts  candidly  and  truthfully, 
without  evasion  or  double  talk.  A  statement  which  will  not  stand  up 
under  analysis,  or  which  depends  for  its  truthfulness  upon  some  tricky 
use  of  words,  is  much  better  not  made  at  all.   In  the  long  run  such 
quackery  is  likely  to  be  self -def ear- ing  and  we  stay  away  from  it. 

Second,  facts  must  be  readily  available  to  those  who  desire  or 
will  use  them.  The  best  case  in  the  world  wins  no  support  if  not  ade- 
quately presented  to  those  whose  support  is  sought,,   The  more  you  tell, 
the  more  you  sell.   It  is  important,  therefore,  to  circulate  facts 
promptly,  while  they  have  timely  news  interest,  to  those  whom  they  are 
intended  to  reach. 

Third,  facts  must  be  stated  simply  and  clearly,  in  words  which  the 
man  on  the  street  can  readily  grasp  and  understand.   If  it  can  also  be 
stated  in  terms  which  will  catch  and  hold  his  interest,  so  much  the 
better.  Every  calling,  and  probably  none  more  than  the  railroads  and 
the  medical  profession,  has  its  own  technical  vocabulary  which  its  prac- 
titioners use  among  themselves  with  full  clarity  of  understanding  and 
great  saving  in  words.  However,  much  of  this  vocabulary  is  likely  to 
be  outside  the  experience,  and  consequently  the  understanding.,  of  the 
average  member  of  the  general  public.   In  his  case,  its  use  either  re- 
pels his  interest  or  may  give  him  a  misunderstanding  of  what  is  said, 
For  example,  we  say  that  the  average  freight  train  now  produces  about 
twice  as  much  transportation  service  per  houi  as  it  produced  twenty 
years  ago.   If  I  were  talking  to  another  railroad  man,  I  would  simply 
say  that  our  net  ton  miles  per  train  hour  had  doubled,  and  that  would 
tell  him  the  whole  story,  but  we  nave  to  tell  it  in  much  longer  terms. 

So.,  to  sum  up  In  a  phrase  then,  we  believe  the  essentials  of  any 
public  relations  procedure  to  he  sincerity,  circulation,  and  simplicity. 

Finally,  we  in  public  relations  can  never  afford  to  forget  that 
our  story  is  never  completely  told.   Human  memoi   Ls  shorl  wit  out 
constant  reminder.  Sunny  Jim,  Sapolio,  and  the  Gold  Dust  :wins  were 
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fair,  us  in  their  day,  but  how  man:'  still  remember  their  products? 
.Moreover,  eacn  year  another  2,500,000  young  people  are  growing  up, 
and  must  be  reached  with  our  story.   Therefore,  to  the  three  cri- 
teria  just  mentioned  must  be  added  a  fourth--repetition. 

When  all  is  said  and  done,  any  public  relations  program  depends 
for  success  upon  a  s^lid  foundation  of  performance  in  serving  the 
public.   Given  a  standard  of  performance  or  service  that  measurably 
approaches  his  idea  of  what  it  ought  to  be,  the  average  individual 
is  willing  to  accord  your  message  a  fair-minded  hearing.   Our  ex- 
perience during  the  war  showed  tiiat  even  where  the  service  is  below 
par,  he  will  make  allowances  if  the  reason  is  properly  put  before 
him.   But  he  must  have  the  facts,  and  he  must  have  them  promptly, 
and  they  must  be  properly  presented.   Public  sentiment  grows  out  of 
public  knowledge  and  understanding. 

If  you  comply  with  those  criteria,  we  think  that  you  will  wind 
up  with  an  understanding  public  sentiment  and  out  of  that  under- 
standing public  sentiment  comes  all  that  you  can  ever  hope  to  ac- 
complish.  We  know  that  tEi  success  or  failure  of  whatever  we  do  on 
the  railroads  is  based  upon  a  statement  of  public  sentiment  about 
us,  and  that  in  turn  upon  h  w  well  we  have  done  our  job  and  how  well 
we  have  told  our  story.   I  think  it  will  be  found,  and.  certainly  I  i 
experience  of  these  gentlemen  has  demonstrat  eg  that  it  is  about  the 
same  in  every  other  calling.   Thank  you,  gentlemen.   (Applause). 

DR.  KO0NCE;   Thank  you,  Mr.  Kiernan.  You've  heard 
again,  I  think,  another  way  and  from  another  field  for  use  in  our 
own  group  that  the  only  adequate  public  relations  agent  for  the 
medical  profession  is  the  individual  doctor.   All  t  iree  of  t  ie 
speakers  wave  stressed  that  very  strongly.   We're  learning  a  great 
deal  here  today--how  to  manage  ouz  >wn  affairs  from  the  affairs  of 
otne.  s  . 

Our  next  speaker  is  Mr.  Edgar  J.  Forio,  Vice-President  of  Coca- 
Cola  Company,  Atlanta,  Georgia,  '  Mr.  Forio  is  a  native  of  New  Orleans, 
graduate  of  Loyola  University,  has  been  associated  with  Coca-Cola 
Company  since  1920,  nas  served  as  salesman,  district  manager,  assis- 
fcant  regional  manager,  and  assistant  to  the  executive  vice-president. 
Be  has  been  Vice-President  of  Coca-Cola  since  1943.  Mr.  boric. 
(Applause) . 

MR,  P0RI0:   Dr.  Koonce,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:   I 
didn't  write  that  one.   If  I  had,  I  think  I  could  have  done  a  little 
better.   However,  I  did  have  to  apologise  for  ai  introduction  the 
other  day.   It  was  a  little  too  sffusive.   I  like  this  one  better. 
['m  glad  I  didn't  write  it  like  I  did  the  other  day. 

You've  been  a  most  appreciative  audience  and  it  looks  like  I  ,., 
kind  of  a.  clean-up  man  on   this  team  today.   Lad  it's  bee;-!  a  privilege 
to  be  with  you  and  to  be  on  this  team,  because  I  don't  know  when  ]  " 
personally  sat  through  a  conference  of  this  character  and  heard  three 
finer  talks --talking  about  public  relations  and  good  will  and  talkin  . 
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with  doctors  who  have  the  bei   lC   rcarm'  r,  and  in  talkii  5  with  doc- 
tors who--and  I  expect  to  talk  about  human  nature --should  know  what 
makes  human  nature  tick.   I  approach  the  subject  with  some  humilit 

Many  of  the  tilings  that  have  been  said  hex   today,  I  nave  been 
prepared  to  say,  and  therefore  I  would  like  to  resort  to  a  little 
story  told  by  a  colored  man  down  in  Georgia,  who  was  known  to  preac  1 
good  sermons.   Someone  asked  him  how  he  did  such  a  fine  job,  how  his 
congregation  learned  so  much  from  him.   He  said,  "Well,  I'll  tell 
you.   I  tell  them  what  I'm  going  to  tell  them,  and  then  I  tells  tnem, 
and  then  I  tells  them  what  I  told  them."   So  if  I  might  review  this 
afternoon,  I  would  like  to  repeat  what  some  of  my  friends  nere  have 
told  you,  and  then  I  would  like  perhaps  to,  I  won't  say  tell  you,  but 
say  a  few  things,  and  tnen  kind  of  tell  you  what  we  all  said. 

When  man  was  first  born  into  this  universe,  the  primitive  man 
stood  right  in  tae  midst  of  all  the  mysteries  of  science  and  he  knew 
very  little  about  it.   And  as  man  developed  his  scheme  of  things, 
science  broke  down  into  many,  many  phases  of  activity.   Che  ham  was 
sliced  so  thin,  there  were  thousands  of  fe<=ds  from  that  particular 
ham.,  and  so  it  is  in  this  general  field  of  human  relations  in  busi- 
ness.  We  call  them  public  relations,  but  we  find  we  have  press  re- 
lations, public  relations,  employee  relations,  employer  relations, 
human  relations,  and  all  kinds  of  relations;  so  that  we,  too,  find 
ourselves  in  fne  same  atmosphere  that  primitive  man  found  himself 
before  he  had  developed  and  explored  and  codlfL-ed,  if  you  will,  all 
of  the  elements  that  it  takes  to  establish  programs  that  can  be  be 
helpful  and  beneficial.   Public  relations  is  nothing  in  the  world  bur- 
relations  with  the  public.   And  one  of  the  greatest "public  relations 
men  I  ever  knew  said  there  were  two  things  that  were  fundamentally 
necessary  in  the  establishment"  of  any  public  relations  program.   [f 
might  divert  for  a  moment,  I  would  like  to  saj  to  you.  instead  oi 
ing  too  much  about  operation  in  view  of  all  the  fine  things  that  have 
been  said,  I  would  like  to  talk  a  little  bi1  about  the  pnilosophy  of 
public  relations. 

First,  know  human  nature;  and  second,      man  yourself.   In  a 
business  sucn  as  ours,  we  need  customer  fidelity.   We  have  no  public 
relations  department  as  these  gentlemer  indicated  exists  in  the  par- 
ticular mterprises  with  which  they  are  engaged.   Public  relat ions 
with  us  is  such  a  fundamental  concept  and  such  a  fundamental  point  of 
the  operating  philosophy  of  our  business  that     173  ody  is  in  th    1  • 
lie  relations  department.   We  nave  an  ei    ,       lepaJ  -rent,  we  have 
a  production  department,  we  have  a  purcnasing  department.   But  in  that 
same  respect,  we  do  not  have  a  public  relations  department  because 
every  s.rgle  individual  in  the  business  is  in  trie  public  relations 
department.   What  results  from  public  r<=lat  j.onsc   Good  will. 

Now  the  American  people  have  a  great  tendency  to  take  certain 
words  and  wring  all  the  significance  out  of  them.   I  give  you,  just- 
by  way  of  example,  two.   One  of  them  is  cooperation  and  tne  other  one 
is  service.   Those  two  words  nave  been  used  t   a  degree  that  they  - 
covered  the  water  front,  and  they  don't  have  the  significance  that 
they  should  have  because  of  their  abuse  ratner  than  their  use.   So  it 
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is  with  a  lot  of  expressions  like  public  relations  and  good  will,, 
But  good  will  basically  in  a  business  nas  been  defined  by  Edward 
So  Rogers  as  "that  which  makes  tomorrow's  business  more  than  an 
accident;"  and  by  the  Supreme  Court  which  said,  "It's  the  tendency 
upon  the  part  of  people  to  return  to  a  point  where  they  had  been 
well  served „" 

Let  me  interpret  that  product  or  that  consumer  fidelity  for  you, 
A  certain  soap  company  bought  out  another  soap  company,   There  were 
many  diverse  lines ,  and  therefore  they  decided  that  they  would  cut. 
down  on  the  number  of  lines  that  they  were  making  and  present  a 
rather  general  line  of  their  own,  A  certain  spinster  wrote  the 
president  of  the  new  company  and  said,  "Dear  Sir:   I  have  bought  Pink 
Petunia  soap  for  thirty  years,   pink  Petunia  soap  has  been  the  most 
satisfactory  soap  that  I  have  ever  used.,  and  1  would  like  to  secure 
twenty-four  bars  of  Pink  Petunia  soap.."   The  president  of  The  company 
turned  it  over  to  one  of  his  bright  young  men  and  the  bright  young  man 
wrote  the  spinster  in  New  England  a  letter,   "My  dear  Madam:   We  're 
very  appreciative  of  your  letter.   It  was  most  thoughtful  of  you.   In 
this  economic  period ,  we  find  it  necessary  for  production  reasons  to 
shorten  our  lines,"  and  to  do  this  and  that  and  the  other,  and  he 
sent  this  very  fine  letter  to  this  very  fine  spinster.   About  a  week 
later,  they  got  a  letter  back  from  the  spinster  from  New  England 
which  said:   "Thank  you  for  your  letter,   I  notice  that  you  are  making 
Geranium  soap  instead  of  Pink  Petunia  soap,   I  have  ased  Pink  Petunia 
soap  for  thirty  years,   I  want  Fink  petunia  soap,   I  don't  want 
Geranium  soap.   Therefore,  ship  me  twenty -four  bars  of  Fink  Petunia 
soap,"  And  they  made  a  special,  run  and  shippe  I   I  sr  bwenty-four  bars 
of  Pink  Petunia  soap. 

Now  gentlemen,  in  the  sale  of  merchandise,  if's  that  lady  ;s  atti- 
tude multiplied  by  the  population  of  this  country  or  any  great  segment 
of  population  of  this  country  that  makes  possible  the  millions  and  - 
multi-millions  of  sales  that  are  required  in  certain  types  of  industry 
in  order  to  justify  the  entire  operations  and  make  a  profit — product 
fidelity  or  customer  fidelity. 

In  studying  this  entire  problem  of  public  relations,  I  think  in 
terms  of  the  executives  who  run  these  businesses  arid  of  the  executives 
who  must  set  those  policies.   There  was  a  time  when  we  had  bankers  Lr 
charge  of  all  of  our  businesses  or  we  had  lawyers  or  we  bad  generals 
or  we  had  men  of  other  character,  but  those  men,  irrespective  of  their 
training  or  their  bank  record  cr  the  nature  of  their  business,  must 
needs  have  had  what  I  choose  to  call  a  public  relations  concept  or 
philosophy  or  else  they  could  not  have  been  successful,  and  today  they 
would  not  be  successful.  The  public  relations  concept  that  we  must 
have  in  our  businesses  today  requires  that  we  take  in  our  stride  the 
problem  of  capital,  the  problem  of  management,  the  ability  to  sit  down 
at  the  table  with  labor,  the  ability  to  take  the  whole  pulse  of  the 
consuming  American  public,  or  the  public  to  whom  we  render  service,  and 
to  tailor  and  adjust  and  plan  our  programs  so  that  they  fall  in  line. 

Public  relations  as  a  general  overall  term  encompasses  perhaps 
advertising,  the  special  consumer  experience,  the  special  information 
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and  educational  services,  so  that  only  a  trained  specialist  with  a 
microscope  could  examine  them  and  pick  out  the  fine  points.   But  in 
the  same  philosophy,  in  these  businesses  it's  being  human  yourself 
and  knowing  human  nature . 

What  do  I  mean  when  I  say  know  human  nature?  We  sell  an  impulse 
product.   If  you  don:t  buy  one  today,  you  don't  save  up  and  buy  two 
tomorrow.   If  you  don't  get  your  insurance  policy  today,  you  get  it 
next  week.   If  you  don't  get  a  bank  loan  this  week,  you  get  it  the 
week  after.   If  you  don't  get  on  the  train  today  to  make  a  trip  be- 
cause something  has  happened,  that's  too  bad,  but  you  can  make  it 
tomorrow.   But  in  our  business,  you  sell  it  today  or  that  sale  is 
gone  forever. 

What  do  I  mean  when  I  say  know  human  nature?   I  tell  the  story 
about  a  great  piano  company .   This  piano  company  found  that  their 
sales  were  limited  to  what  they  called  class  business,  people  whc 
were  in  the  chips  so  to  speak.   They  decided  that  they  wanted  their 
advertising  to  appeal  more  to  the  mass  families,  for  the  masses  to 
enjoy,  so  they  determined  to  se'  up  a  program.   The  program  was  un- 
successful-  They  told  about  the  fine  mahogany  woods  that  came  from 
the  Soutn  American  forests.   They  told  of  the  fine  ivory  that  was  or. 
all  the  glistening  keys.   They  told  of  the  dulcet  'ones  that  came  from 
the  marvelous  strings  that  were  on  that  plan    Fhis  didn't  increase 
the  distribution  among  the  masses  one  bit.   They  called  in  the  bttdg 
department  and  said,  "You  work  out  a  time-payment  plan  with  a  low 
down-payment,  well  financed  and  over  a  long  period  of  time."   They 
worked  it  out  and  they  ran  a  series  of  ads  and  nothing  happened,   iPhey 
couldn't  understand  why  this  budget  didn:t  make  it  possible  for  many 
people  in  the  lower  brackets  to  acquire  these  pianos.   One  day  the 
chief  executive  decided  to  hold  a  conference  and  he  said  to  one  cf  the 
men  in  the  conference,  "What's  wrong  with  us,  what's  wrong  with  our 
advertising,  why  can't  we  reach  into  other  brackets?  Why  is  it  we  only 
sell  a  certain  moneyed  class?"   "Well,"  he  said,  "Would  you  like  me 
take  a  crack?"   The  chief  said,   Yes."   So  this  chap  went  out  and  came 
in  with  a  series  of  ads  which  were  accepted..   Ihey  had  for  their  theme, 
"Make  Mary  a  lady."   He  knew  that  while  a  budget  plan  wouldn't  shake 
loose  the  people  and  sell  pianos,  many  men  would  see  in  the  ability  of 
their  daughter  to  play  a  piano  the  accomplishment  of  a  life  ;3  objective 
in  bringing  culture  and  refinement  and  those  things  Tua*-  they  wanted 
brought  into  that  home  through  the  tangible  thing  of  the  piano  and  the 
ability  of  that  child  to  play  that  piano 

That's  probably  a  fictitious  story,  but  still  in  all,  it  illu- 
strates a  point.  And  as  we  see  today,  even  with  fingernail  polish, 
where  Greta  Garbo  uses  it  or  Joan  Crawford  uses  it,  or  somebody  else 
of  that  character  uses  it,  the  integration  of  that  program  with  all 
the  otjier  advertising  means  to  that  consumer  the  opportunity  to  be 
that  close  to  people  they  would  like  to  emulate.   Know  human  nature, 

Many  businesses  try  to  rush  things.   They  try  to  force.   They  try 
to  revolute  rather  than  evolute.   Did  you  ever  see  a  man  try  to  catch 
a  streetcar9  He  doesn't  run  smack  at  it.  He  doesn't  run  in  the  other 
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direction.  He  runs  along  the  side  of  that  streetcar  until  his  tempo 
is  somewhat  the  same  as  the  tempo  of  the  streetcar.  He  places  his 
hand  on  the  handle  and  gets  aboard.,  and  that  is  what  the  knowledge  of 
human  nature  does  in  business „  Business  today  is  under  great  pressure. 
The  wind  is  blowing  hard  and  that  business  that  doesn't  bend  with  the 
wind  will  be  blown  into  eternity,  and  that  executive  or  that  management 
that  doesn't  have  that  flexibility  will  be  blown  into  eternity.   We  must 
have  it.   I  remember  as  a  boy,  I  caught  a  baseball  like  this  until  they 
could  throw  them  so  fast  that  if  I  didn't  do  that  with  them.,  it  would 
sting  pretty  bad.   I  learned  to  take  advantage  of  recoil,  and  businesses 
have  to  do  the  same  thing  these  days. 

What  do  we  find  in  our  businesses  today?   We  find  these  things. 
First  of  all,  we  must  be  sincere.   And  by  sincere,  I  mean  just  what 
these  other  gentlemen  have  said,  the  truth,   I  once  knew  a  man  who  ran 
a  haberdashery  store.   He  did  a  fine  job  and  it  grew  to  be  the  big- 
gest store  in  town.   Then  all  of  a  sudden,  his  business  began  to  fail. 
One  day  I  happened  to  be  in  that  town  and  he  asked  me  what  was  wrong 
with  his  business.   I  didn't  have  the  slightest  conception.   I  didn't 
know  anything  about  his  business.   We- stood  around  a  little  while,  and 
saw  several  customers  come  in.   We  watched  the  attitude  of  the  clerks. 
Finally  a  thought  occurred  to  me  that  every  business  has  to  be  operated 
in  every  community  as  if  it  still  had  to  make  good,  as  if  it  were  still 
trying  to  justify  its  existence,  as  if  it  were  still  trying  to  sell  the 
people  on  the  advantage  of  the  service  that  it  rendered;  and  that  once 
a  business  had  in  its  philosophy  the  fact  that  it  had  arrived,  that 
it  was  on  top,  that  it  was  set,  there  began  a  type  of  reaction  which 
ultimately  tore  down  that  business  and  made  it  impossible  for  it  I 
go  forward.  Businesses  in  their  overall  public  relations  philosophy 
have  to  have  that  humility  of  still  trying  to  justify  their  right  to 
live,  of  still  trying  to  justify  the  part  they  play  in  the  everyday 
lives  of  people,  and  of  still  trying  to  integrate  their  business  wit] 
their  communities.  The  minute  a  business  is  formed,  the  minute  it's 
incorporated,  it  becomes  a  citizen  of  that  community,  and  upon  the 
sincerity  that  business  has  in  integrating  its  operation  depends  en- 
tirely its  success. 

Lip  service  will  soon  be  found  out  and  the  truth  will  find  us 
out.   I've  been  in  small  towns.   I've  been  to  dinner  and  af'rer  din- 
ner the  guests  or  host  would  say  to  me,  "Let's  get  In  a  car,  I  want 
to  take  you  out  and  show  you  our  new  plant."   That  person  didn't  own 
a  share  of  stock  in  that  plant,  never  hoped  to  own  a  share  of  stock 
in  that  plant.   But  that  was  his  plant,  he  owned  it.   It  was  part  of 
the  community  and  the  community  was  proud  of  that  plant  because  that 
payroll,  that  service,  that  community  interest  had  so  integrated 
itself  in  that  community  that  the  community  felt  it  was  "our"  plant. 

Mdw  I'm  thinking  of  the  customer's  reaction  in  terms  of  govern- 
ment control,  in  terms  of  things  of  that  character.   Imagine  what  a 
community  of  that  type  would  do  if  somebody  actually  attacked  a  busi- 
ness of  that  character.   If  somebody  tried  to  impose  upon  that  busi- 
ness discriminatory,  unfair  regulations  or  taxation,  they  would  be 
tearing  at  the  very  foundation  of  that  community's  confidence  and 
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faith.   Therefore,  that  business  would  be  a  safe  business.  Be  sin- 
cere.  Don't  hide  your  light  under  a  bushel.   Tell  the  world  about 
it. 

Second,  if  a  business  has  objectionable  characteristics,  I  don!t 
mean  sales  resistance,  I  don't  mean  those  fundamental  philosophies 
which  have  to  be  sold  over  a  period  of  time,  but  I  mean  those  charac- 
teristics which  can  be  changed  and  should  be  changed  because  times 
have  changed,  change  them.   Eliminate  them  and  get  in  stride  of  the 
times  and  astride  the  times . 

We  got  on  this  train.   We  bought  our  insurance  policy,,   We  bor- 
rowed the  money  from  the  bank,  and  we  bought  our  ticket.   Now  let 
me  take  you  for  a  moment  to  a  Coca-Cola  bottling  plant,   We  have  no 
public  relations  department  but  we  ve  got  one  thousand  Coca-Cola 
bottling  companies  throughout  this  country.   We  know  that  our  people 
are  our  public  relations  people,  but  we  also  knew  that  cur  people  are 
being  trained  every  day  of  the  world.   Tf  we  don't  train  them  our- 
selves, they:re  being  trained  by  the  newspapers  they  read,  by  the 
radio  programs  tc  which  they  listen,  by  the  propaganda  of  other  organ- 
izations, by  the  public  relations  program  of  other  organizations,  by 
the  dealers  they  call  on,  by  the  politicians  to  whom  they  listen. 
They  are  being  trained  in  their  thinking  by  somebody  every  day  of 
the  world.   Therefore,  we  think  it  fundamental  that  they  be  trained 
as  best  they  can  by  us,  and  we  have  large  training  programs.   First 
of  all,  we  try  to  say,  sell  your  product  and  know  what  it's  all 
about „   Quality,  you  can  trust  its  quality,  and  mean  it  and  see  to 
it,  even  to  the  installation  of  electric  eyes  that  are  so  fine  in 
their  concept  that  they  can  throw  out  a  bottle  that  contains  even 
the  minutest  particle,  not  even  seen  by  the  human  eye,  but  only  by  a 
microscope,  Know  your  product. 

The  second  thing  that  we  talk  with  them  abou^  to  a  great  extent 
is  to  run  an  efficient  business.  The  running  of  an  efficient  business 

is  a  verv  major  part  of  a  good  public  relations  program.   Efficiency 
is  part   of  public  relations. 

Be  good  citizens.  Have  a  program.  What  kind  of  a  program?  To 
you  know  in  Georgia  we  have  a  saying  that  people  are  "down  on  what 
they  ain't  up  on,"   So  get  them  up  on  it,'  Who  are  these  people? 
They  are  PTA's,  Garden  Clubs,  and  a  thousand  other  organizations.   In 
our  particular  department  it  means  contacting  medical  conventions, 
the  dieticians,  and  various  other  conventions.   We're  not  on  the  pro- 
gram but  we're  there.   At  AMA  and  all  the  rest  of  them,  Coca-Cola"  is 
there  because  we  express  a  good  will  gesture  which  says,  !!Here  we  are. 
we  like  you  and  we  hope  you  like  us."   And  that's  about  all  I  think 
we  ever  do,  and  I  think  probably  some  of  you  gentlemen  are  familiar 
with  that  kind  of  a  contact. 

And  here  is  a  fundamental  concept  on  which  many  businesses  run 
afoul.   Always  seek  the  spotlight,  for  your  business  and  your  produd  , 
not  for  yourself.   Self -glamour  ization  lots  of  times  can  do  more  hart. 
to  a  business  than  good  and  to  a  public  relations  program  than  good. 
It  :s  like  building  a  atatus  to  a  man  b<  '      omei  Lmes  the 
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that  pub: '  r                    be   sexless, 

ss,      or      icial,  a  it  -s  going         se  rv«   a 

mas-   purpo        In  tb       la  i                        A.  product  has  to  be 
ca]  eful                                  ic 

hen  we  develoj  >.:-   a !  I   have   to 

:•     " !  ■                                    a  business  a  tid   said, 

"Gracious   :                  made  the  I                                                made   in  m 

eoday.      If  the   Supreme   ■  -  >                       irgus              r-v    tfould  have 

agreed,  and  ay.  ;" 

[  called  aid,         mad< 

j  aus Lest  sales  talk  ,        and  the  cv stomer  sajd . 

1    see   j  ■   :■  point    ai  ;        1  •,          -                                 lid   he   do  thatl 

The  on]                    -  is                         had  over  a  period  or  time 

buil  k   thai              ■■•'  1.11,   cultur  when  he  dropped 

his   seed,    11    '  cok  root,  as  oj  •               •      •             cock  of 

111  will    wl  -    •-     '--     ad  Lations   program. 

had  a  dealer  1  r  hat  pi 

becaus  -:    I    i  ^.;     i    1 1  ■   g  ■■  l1     J  i         jould  poss  Lbly 

buy  it.  from  co?f                so     ■  buy   another  five   cents8 

worth  from  that  .                  t«                         he  part  of 

peep le  re   *          hs                    «rell  servi 

Public    relate  ms  is   sli  p                            .    •-          complex.      E  mean  in 

concept        Ln  actual  opera  Lt                                              '  and  more 

specialities  are  requj  Cram      if  mind,         b«s  an  attitude, 

It»s  a          ■■■     ■  think  it  requires 

'Stion  oj  ;   i                   38.     It  la 

no1-    the    special             of  se1     )ff   in  a  corner. 

It    Is  t  h          sp<  inslbility  i                               ■   ganiz           ■  and   the   en 

tire  business,,      iood  wJ    .    ■•  !       Cor                           s suit  from 
public  relations.,   good  pul 

I  reraei                      '          of  the                      Cfiesr,      k\    i  he    foot  of  a 
hill  on  an  icy  day,    a   truck  si  -And  ran  into   the  back  end 
of  a  rather  beaut  ..              ivei                     ruck,   opened 
the  door  an                    Say,   w    a  driver  said,    "Patrick 
Clancy,   sin                              ■■■-  Crora                  lid,   "I'm  from  Ireland. 
»Wha1    cour                 ['ni  sir.*      "Clancy,   County  Cork- 
Clancy,  you  w  it.     I'm  g              ov\  and  ask   chat  lady 
what  the  h she  mear  fcruckJ" 

So  It's   son.?-  £                        Lik     friendship.      Friend- 
ship is  never  Und     he  result   of  a  good 


-re- 


public relations  program  Ls  good  will  and  II  1     never  bendered. 
is  earned, 

And  in  conclusion _„  I  saj  Shis  !        .-•  3  srtising,  or  ra 
let  me  put  it  tills  way,  what         5.1   '  yourself  is  advertising. 
What  you  say  about  your  product  is  a;/  What  people  say 

about  you  is  reputati      i  a   .  irt  and  Dr.  Jones 

was  on  the  stand,  rather  he  was  the  defendai  ai  of  you  gentle- 
men, bis  associate,  was  o:t  the  witi  a  stand,  tl  Ige  woujo  say  to 
you.,  "Is  his  reputation  good  lov   wouldn  't  say,  "Well,  it  a 

fairly  good,  pretty  good        mts  to  krioi   hat  is  it,  good  or  bad' 
And  in  cur  business  wb       s      mlse  sa^ps,  wh  re  the  idea  can 
be  knocked  out,  we  ha  -  fa]       a  plant  and 

say,  who  runs  this  I  3j   c  •;   Well,  you  know  whc  runs  i     ie  didn  t 
say,  why  Joe  runs  this  business    .     th*    )lic  runs  this  busi- 
ness.  Every  bottle  of  '."oca  ola   a      put  c   chat  line  is  a 
share  of  stock-  which  you  £    a  ie  Jealer  is  the  broker 

and  the  cusrcKr  walks  in  an       fc'oa   share  of  stock.   The  day 
loses  confidence  in  yo  is  done,   rhere- 

fore,  our  every  effort  is  •  ■:  .  grat*  -?  ij  tc  3  ir  somnmj  : 
through  good  citizenship,  the  Li  ation  of  objectional  . 
things,     he  integration  ?duct  in  the  community,  in 

ordinary  everyday-  lives  of  peopl  .  the  little  niceties,  the  pause 
that  refreshes,  so  that  people  will  say,  this  wholesome,  clean,  pure 
product  furnishes  a  ser  .  1  f .-  which  is  justified  and  I  shall 

continue  bo  vote  for  i;  by   buyir      Lr  stock,   Thank  y  Ap- 

plause ;  , 

DR.        :   .  -i  ■  •  l,  I  don  t 

think  there  is  anything  ]  cai  aa     .     go; 


s 


